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‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, Tuis Day, 
Feb. 24, at Three o’clock, The programme will include Symphony, in G 
minor (Sterndale Bennett); Adagio, for ’cello and orchestra (Bargiel), first 
time at these Concerts; Adagietto and Minuet, ‘‘ L’Arlesienne (Bizet); Overture, 
Leonora No. 3 (Beethoven). Vocalist—Miss Edith Santley. Violoncello—Herr 
Hausmann. Conductor—Mr Auaust Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d. 


(Ri STAL PALACE.— HANDEL FESTIVAL, Faipay, 
J June 15; Monpay, June 18; WEDNESDAY, June 20; and Fripay, June 22. 
All inquiries and communications with reference to this Festival, as also all 
applications to take part in the Orchestra or Chorus, should be addressed to the 
Manager, Crystal Palace Company's Ticket and Inquiry Office, 41, Pall Mall, 
8.W.; or Orystal Palace, 8.E. 


Mi WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
Loaner BALLAD CONCERTS. 
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LD ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 
WEDNESDAY NExt, at Eight o’clock. In consequence of the great success 
of the Concert of Feb. 14, a second selection of Old English Ballads will be given 
on Wednesday next, this being the last concert but one of the present season. 
Artists: Miss Mary Davies, Miss Thudichum, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Barrington Foote, and Mr Santley. Pianoforte— 
Mdme Sophie Menter. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. The South London 
Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L. C. Venables. Oonductor 
—Mr SypnEy NayLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and 1s,, of Austin, 
St James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 
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LD ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT.—Wepnespay Next. 
—The programme will contain the following Old Ballads, &c.: ‘‘The Well 
of 8t Keyne” (Cornish Ballad), ‘‘ Farewell, Manchester,” ‘‘ My mother bids me 
bind my hair,” “Tell me, my heart,” “‘O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” “ Past 
three oO clock” (the London Waits’ Song), ‘‘ It was a lover and his lass,” ‘‘ Come, 
live with me, and be my love,” “The Mountain Maid,” “ Here’s a health unto 
his Majesty,” “Old King Cole,” ‘‘The Lass that loves a Sailor,” “The Cloud- 
capp’d Towers,” “ Altho’ soft sleep,” ‘‘ Crows in a Cornfield,” and “Ye Mariners 

of England.” Tickets of Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


(‘ HE LAST BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, 


WEDNESDAY, March 7th. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Patroness, Her Majesty 
the QUEEN, SECOND CONOERT, St James's HALL, THURSDAY next, 
March 1, at Eight o’clock, Conductor—Mr W. G@. Custns. Symphony, “Im 
Walde” (Raff): Overture, Tannhiiuser (Wagner); Suite in D (Bach); Violin 
Concerto (Mendelssohn) ; and ‘‘ Zapateado” (Senor Sarasate). Vocalist—Mdme 
Rose Hersee. Tickets, ls. to lés,, at Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall, and usual 


Agents, (By Order) 
HENRY HERSEE, Hon. Sec. 











St James’s Hall. 
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OnU BERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juxrvus Beneptcr. 
. ounder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
Hr ga CONCERT (F. Schubert’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming 
= part of the Programme) will take place on TauRspDAY, March 8th, 1883. 

1e date of the next Soirée will be duly announced. Full Prospectus is Now 
Ready, and may be had on application to 

H.@. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 


The Directors invite at tention to the a nereased accom 
: r ’ . o recent extension di - 
modation, residential and otherwise, : , 


Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential f iv 
of the Musical and Fine art Lectures. eet ee 


Free Tuition is awarded t i 
granted for this purpose. 0 talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 


_ Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. S8ee., 6, Tavistock Square. 


R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
Notas See FOR SINGING, “ Bonatty,” 85 and 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Sin ine ill, In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies : 
: . & (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
‘pectuses, apply as above ; or Mr Stedman, 12, Berners Street. 


\ R VAL NICHOLSON is now free to accept ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Concerts, and for Violin or A i 
= " ecompan . 
50, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. ee ee 
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HARMONY: 


A MANUAL FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 
By 
CARL MANGOLD. 


Price 2s. nett. 
W. Mortey & Co., 269, Regent Street ; 70, Upper Street, N. 


BACH’S PRELUDE anp FUGUE, ALLA TARANTELLE, 
AND 
BEETHOVEN'S POLONAISE IN C MAJOR, 


Played at the Monday Popular Concerts, by 
MpiiE MARIE KREBS, 
Are published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Gloucester Gate, 

Regent’s Park, on Friday evening next, March 2nd, her Etude de Salon, 

“‘ The Streamlet ;” also, by particular desire, her Solo for left hand alone, “ La 

Consolazione ;” and Liszt’s ‘Grand Galop de Concert.” On March 4th, she will 

play in the City, for a charitable object, Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ Fantasia on Irish 

Melodies ;” her Solo, “La Consolazione;” and Grand Galop by Liszt. A 
Broadwood Concert Grand will be kindly lent on both occasions. 

38, Oakley Square. 











“OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 


h ADAME CARRIE REEVES will sing (by desire) 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’s popular Song, “OH, BUY MY FLOWERS!” 
at the Assembly Room, Stoke Newington, on Feb. 28. 


“LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE.” 
ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jutrvs Beyepict’s 


Variations on ‘“‘ LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE,” at Maidstone, April 2nd ; 
Plymouth, 4th; and Tunbridge Wells, 7th. 


“TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 


} DME ESTELLE EMRICK will sing Litt Atsrecat’s 
i admired Song, “’TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE,” at St 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday Evening, the 28th inst., at the Concert given by the 
Literary and Artistic Society. (Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street.) 











SECOND-HAND ORGAN WANTED. 
WANTED, a Good, Small SECOND-HAND ORGAN, for 


a Chapel that seats 250. Address, stating Size, Power, and Terms, to 
“J. D.8.,” Advertiser Office, Rotherham. 


H4 RMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowzes, 
Price One Shilling. ‘ Bot 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times. : 
“A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 
LAMBORN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


" yan SLUMBER,” 
“THY DEAR NAME,” 
“IN THE HAVEN.” 

Three Songs, for Tenor or Soprano, by H. OC. HILLER ; net, 2s. each.—“ H. o. 
Hiller is both poet and musician. ‘Sweetest Slumber,’ serenade, if well sung, 
will make a great and favourable impression, ‘Thy Dear Name’ and ‘ In the 
Haven’ are tender and touching songs.”—Graphic. “‘‘ Sweetest Slumber ’—not 
without grace; ‘Thy Dear Name’—the melody has sentiment and a graceful 
swing in it.”—Musical Standard. “‘In the Haven’ will make an effective 
concert song.”—Musical Standard, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street; or, by order, from any Musicseller. 


“GRASP THE FLAG.” 


UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by “ Werrsrar.” 

















Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Feaphiet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘Miss Albrecht has here produced a work which is both pleasing in itself and 
very useful asa study. A prominent melody of vocal character is supported by 
a series of arpeggio passages divided between the two hands, the contrasted 
effects being interesting and well sustained, without monotony.”—The Illustrated 
London News. 

“In this new Etude the evidence of careful thought and masterly use is 
apparent in every bar to those who look beneath the surface, while those who 
regard it with a less critical observation will find one of the most pleasing pieces 
of the‘day, and like everything which this young and talented composer writes, 
it is distinguished by the oe po of its melody, the freedom and spontaneity 
of its treatment, and its fresh and graceful character, There are few composers 
of the present time who write harmonious and delightful drawing-room pieces 
with as much facility and real talent as Miss Albrecht.”—The News of the World. 


Just Published. 


SAVE ME, O GOD! 


MOTETT (FoR SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, AND Bass), 
Composed by 


M. W. BALFE. 


Set to English Words and Arranged with Accompaniment for the Organ by 
WM. ALEX. BARRETT. 
Price 6d. net. 
London: NovELLo, Ewer & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W.; and 
80 & 81, Queen Street, E.0. 
N.B.—The above Motett was performed on the occasion of unveiling the tablet 
erected in memory of Balfe in Westminster Abbey. 


BALFE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


BY 
WM. ALEXANDER BARRETT. 
With Six Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 313 pages, handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. ; post free, 8s. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


J rn Al V4 v 

ICORD’S CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 

plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 
BELISARIO (Donizert!1) : a alee 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. aes sen oes eee pe ee 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) A ae ST eee ee 
DITTO for PIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 
by DON PASQUALE (Donizert1) A a «. «net Is, 


HE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 8vo Edition (from 
engraved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTICA E 
MODERNA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SEXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best compositions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist,8.GOLINELLI ...... se Pes thas see ses -. net 2s, 
YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 pieces) ae ns rae net 1s. 6d. 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO SOLO, by 8, GottnELLI we oo 6s. 6d. 
HE SACRED SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 
p large 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s, each, is just i d by M i 
REQUIEM, Vols. 8 and 9 i tet ee vy oan a “7k 
RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
P 





rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MoktI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” ; 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Street. 

Ooms caloe educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
ite be bos coltteaten the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ona pvaies, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, asit 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. be | are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
RACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at RosEn- 


KRANZ’ PIANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@NaAcE GriBsonE. Price 4s. London: DuNncaN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Tenacz Gissonz’s popular Song (poe 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enaiquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, ent Street, W. 
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HANSLICK ACROSS ZZ TRIBUT DE ZAMORA+* 


Now-a-days, nearly every operatic first night is the result of 
embarrassment, and puts forward the announcement “ for the first 
time” as a shame-faced entreaty for forgiveness. Where the Best 
is wanting, people choose what is most respectable. This applies 
to Gounod’s latest opera, Le Tribut de Zamora, hitherto per- 
formed only in Paris (1882). Poverty is increasing alarmingly 
in the three musical nations. With regard to Germany, a careful 
calculation recently showed that on the average ten new original 
German operas are produced every year, so that in the last twenty 
years no fewer than ¢wo hundred German operatic novelties have 
passed over the boards. How many of these two hundred still 
survive? With the exception of Wagner’s, scarcely four or five. 
Yet, at the time, kindly patriotic notices asserted of nearly each 
of those which have disappeared that it had achieved a decided 
success and obtained for the composer, who was present on the 
occasion, more re-calls than it subsequently ran nights. With all 
this, we must consider ourselves fortunate gradually to have given 
up our partiality for Italian operas; for Italy, who, far into the 
forties, supplied us so liberally, is now reduced herself, and makes 
up half her operatic repertory with loans from Germany and 
France, This state of things reminds us of the ironical excla- 
mation, “Of whom?” uttered by a witty Viennese banker in 
answer to a business friend who was lamenting that, if the exist- 
ing state of affairs continued, they should all have to go begging. 
Of whom? Nothing worth anything for our operatic repertory 
is now to be procured even from the French. In Georges 
Bizet they lost by a premature death the most promising and 
most talented of their young composers; Massenet’s music 
has no youth in it; while the celebrated Parisian Dioscuri, 
Ambroise Thomas and Gounod, have grown old. Ah! it is a sad 
thing to grow old, when the fever of ambition still courses youth- 
fully through the veins without being any longer able to kindle 
in the now colder fancy the fire of former days! “No one must 
wish to be an old danseuse,” Rossini used to say: “ you will not 
get me to dance any more.” His was an old age of ease, of 
laziness, if we prefer it, but the oft-heard observation: “ What a 
pity he does not write any more operas!” must have sounded 
pleasanter to him when doing nothing than the respectful murmur: 
“ What a pity they still go on composing!” can sound to his 
Parisian colleagues at the present day. Francesca di Rimini, the 
latest opera written by the amiable composer of Mignon, has 
probably not enticed one German manager able to read between 
the lines of Parisian criticism or in the score itself. Compared 
with the grey, mummy-like pomp of this Francesca, Gounod’s 
last opera exhibits a still very fresh complexion and elastic step. 
It is true that we could also read between the lines of the Paris 
criticisms that the success of Le Tribut de Zamora was really due 
to a singer, Mdme Krauss. Vienna has no cause to be frightened 
at this ; on the contrary, we must announce in the lines and in very 
large letters, that here the talent of Mdme Lucca guaranteed, and 
moreover achieved, a still greater success. It was, as Offenbach 
once expressed himself in a fit of verbal rebellion, “the greatest 
success that is anywhere to be made.” 

Despite the number of operas Gounod has written, it is still as 
“the composer of Faust” that he isknown, What he wrote before 
that (Sappho, La Nonne Sanglante, La Reine de Saba), and what 

came after it (Mireille, Cing-Mars, Polyeucte) has disappeared 
without leaving a trace behind. The words of Kilian in Der 
Freischiitz, “Six hit the mark,” are here changed into “ Six miss.” 
We do not include Roméo et Juliette among this unhappy half- 
dozen. It is true the subject plunged the composer in a sea of 
sweet monotony, on the quiet mirror of which the whole opera 
resembles one long love-duet. But, at the time of this creation, 
Gounod’s inspiration was at its best, and on this ground his 
talent was not greatly inferior to his enthusiasm. The Garden 
Scene of the [second act quivers in a twilight lustre of sweet 
fragrance to be found in French music neither before nor since. 
After Roméo (1867), a pause of ten years occurs in Gounod’s 
productiveness, and these ten years seem to have gnawed fiercely 
at his marrow. A conversational opera with a tragic ending, 
Cing-Mars, for the Opéra-Comique (1877), was quickly written 
and—quickly forgotten. Two graceful vocal numbers stood out 
in it like the two roselets on the cheeks of a consumptive patient 





* From the Neue freie Presse, 








—not even the patriotic subject, taken though it was from 
Alfred de Vigny’s celebrated romance, could save the opera. The 
composer’s musical enfeeblement naturally stood out with greater 
prominence in connection with a powerful tragic subject than 
with any other—for his tenderly-strung talent could not, even 
when at its best, fill such a subject. Religious enthusiasm then 
attacked him again with the force of a fit, causing him to glorify 
the ardour of the Christian faith and a martyr’s death. ‘This 
religious opera (1878) was Polyeucte (founded on Corneille’s 
drama), wherein Gounod celebrated with the zeal of an apostle 
the apotheosis of Christian self-abnegation and _ self-sacrifice. 
Unfortunately the music suggested by his pious purpose 
turned out to possess little converting power; the attendance 
at the churches did not increase after Polyeucte, though 
that at the Opera fell off. Gounod’s Polyeucte would be the right 
hero for Mdme Antheman in Daudet’s Evangeliste. The happy 
husband of a beautiful and noble woman who loves him devotedly, 
he leaves her and strangles every human movement in his heart, 
in order, without any outward compulsion, to become a Christian 
and suffer martyrdom for the new creed. It seems that the 
France of the present day could not quite sympathize with this 
pious monster, and the opera, like its hero, departed this vain 
world with Christian speed. Such an undesirable result must 
have again cooled down Gounod’s religious zeal; leaving half- 
finished Abelard, an opera in which the light of true faith was to 
triumph over priestly oppression and darkness, he set heartily to 
work on a libretto in which there was neither the spirit of religion, 
nor any other kind of spirit. This libretto is that of Le Tribut de 
Zamora, which we have reached by the above roundabout route. 

The said libretto (by Dennery and Brésil), is a Boulevard piece 
of stage carpentering, put together with a strong and experienced 
hand, but awakening in us nothing like deep ethical or psycho- 
logical interest. A man of Gounod’s refined accomplishment 
could not possibly be inspired by it. He set it to music probably 
for the same reason that we now produce the score because nothing 
better was offered. Let us cast a glance at the plot. It begins 

joyously and festively in the Spanish town of Oviedo. Manuel, a 
young soldier (Herr Miiller), is about to lead his beloved affianced 
bride, Xaima (Mdme Kupfer), to the altar. The preparations for 
the marriage are disturbed by the Moorish envoy, Ben-Said (Herr 
Sommer), who announces the commands of the Caliph to the 
effect that the town must forthwith send twenty young 
maidens to Cordova. This is “ The Tribute of Zamora,” from its 
having been imposed on the Spaniards after their defeat at the 
battle of Zamora in the 11th century. Though the inhabitants 
give vent to their grief and indignation, the process of drawing 
lots to see which twenty young girls are to be delivered up is at 
once commenced, and the very second name taken out of the urn 
is Xaima’s, May not Ben-Said, who at first sight has been quite 
overpowered by her beauty, have played the part of Providence 
a little in this lottery? Be this as it may, the unhappy 
bride is carried off by him with the other victims to Arabian 
reasons of state, while the Spaniards, headed by Manuel, express 
their impotent desire for vengeance in a rather commonplace war- 
hymn, to be invested with more importance in the course of the 

opera. Having seen in the first act the drawing lots for the 

twenty young girls of the Tribute, we must, in the second, witness 
the actual disposal of them. They are put up for sale by auction 
in the public market, to become the property of the highest 
bidders. Manuel, who in Moorish costume has followed unrecog- 
nized his A ffianced, finds himself in the happy position of being 
able to make a heavy bid for her. In Hadjar (Herr Horwitz), 
Said’s brother, he has unexpectedly discovered a noble Moor whose 
life he has (like most military operatic tenors) once saved in battle, 
and who now advances him a considerable sum. Unfortunately 
it is trumped by a higher bid from Ben-Said, to whom the fair 
piece of goods is finally knocked down. Previously to this, the 
mysterious form of the demented Hermosa (Mdme Lucca) has 
passed over the stage. Without yet taking a share in the action, 
she at once arouses the interest of the public, who up to now have 
remained tolerably unsympathetic. The poor woman, after los- 
ing husband and daughter in the massacre at Zamora, has had 
to follow the victors as a captive, and has since lived unmolested 
under the protection of the religious feeling which looks on per- 
sons out of their mind as holy and inviolable. The third act plays 
in Ben-Said’s sumptuous palace, Though enamoured despots 
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ought by this time to have learnt from innumerable operas that 
they cannot possibly cheer up their melancholy favourite by 
having ballet dances performed, they always have recourse to this 
recipe. Ben-Said does so like the rest of them. The only 
proper remedy for the Beauty’s melancholy is always the appear- 
ance of the beloved tenor. So, in this instance, also, our Manuel, 
introduced by his protector, Hadjar, arrives at the right moment, 
To begin with, all he gains is to have a duel with Ben-Said, 
for the latter has no notion of voluntarily parting with 
his Xaima, who has cost him so much. The Moor defeats 
the Spaniard, but, on Xaima’s threatening to fling herself 
out of the window, makes him a present of his life. With the 
sudden appearance of Hermosa in the palace—mad people are not 
interrogated as to the why and the wherefore—our interest in the 
plot again rises. Xaima’s mention of her native place, Zamora, 
throws the Mad Hermosa into an ecstatic vision. Her wild and 
excited fancy once more goes through the bloody horrors of the 
fight ; she hears the strains of the Spanish war-hymn which her 
husband sang at Zamora even when he was dying. We have 
here a masterpiece presented to us—not of the composer’s, but of 
Mdme Lucca’s, who sings and acts the scene with genial conception 
and irresistible energy. Hermosa recognizes in Xaima the 
daughter she has believed to be dead, the result of the mental 
shock being the recovery of her reason, A melodious duet be- 
tween Mother and Daughter forms the conclusion of the act and, 
at the same time, the culminating point of the entire work. The 
fourth, and last, act is again considerably inferior dramatically, 
and still more so musically. It brings Manuel and Xaima to- 
gether in the garden of Ben-Said’s palace, and their duet of love 
and despair seems destined to eventuate in a double suicide, when 
Hermosa luckily enters. She is about aiding the lovers to flee— 
Ben-Said stands in their path. Once more he presses his suit on 
Xaima with words of tender affection; again repelled, he 
threatens to employ force. Excited to the utmost pitch, and 
acting in defence of her daughter, Hermosa clutches her dagger 
and stabs him, Magnanimous as ever, he forgives even in death. 
Hermosa then departs unopposed, with Xaima and Manuel, for 
her birthplace, 
(To be continued. ) 


—_—O0—— 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


A heavy and altogether unexpected bereavement has befallen 
musicians of every race, country, and degree. We learn by telegraph 
from Venice that the greatest of contemporary composers, Richard 
Wagner, died there at four o'clock yesterday afternoon. Within 
two months of attaining the scripturally-appointed age-limit of 
threescore-and-ten, the potent magician, who, during the latter 
twenty-five or thirty years of his life, revolutionised musical style 
throughout the civilized world, trampled under foot all the most 
cherished operatic traditions and peopled the stage with romantic 
and heroic figures of inimitable grace, stateliness, and beauty, has 
been taken suddenly from a world in which—to the apprehension, at 
least, of many thousands of its inhabitants—he occupied a loftier 
station and fulfilled more important functions than King or Kaiser, 
Pope or President. No monarch, indeed, was ever more enthusias- 
tically served or loyally reverenced than has been Richard Wagner ; 
Infallibility, embodied in a Roman Pontiff, has never been more 
implicitly believed in by the most orthodox Catholic than it has 
been in the person of the Bayreuth Prophet by his innumerable 
followers, If to wield power, to be adored as a demi-god, and to 
attain unprecedented and unequalled conspicuity amongst one’s 
fellow-men is to be happy, the dead composer’s felicity, during fully 
one-third of his allotted span, should have been complete. Even 
those who disagreed with his method, his musical principles, and 
his whole attitude towards the divine art, acknowledged the force 
and splendour of his genius, admired his surpassing energy, and 
recognized his right to rank amongst the foremost tone-poets, as well 
as writers of brilliant prose and noble verse, that this or any other 
age has been fortunate enough to produce. It is beyond a doubt 
that his loss will be felt and mourned as a real calamity by the 
whole musical world. 

William Richard Wagner was born at Leipzig on May 22nd, 1813, 
and revealed musical “ dispositions” of no ordinary calibre. He 
went through the usual scholastic and university curriculum at 
Dresden and Liepzig, but, as soon as this part of his education had 
been surmounted, devoted himself exclusively to the study and 
practice of the art of which he was destined to become the chief 
latter-day luminary. When only twenty-three years of age he 











competed for and obtained the post of Kapellmeister (orchestral 
conductor) at Magdeburg, which, however, he did not long retain, 
During four years (1837-1841) he travelled from one Northern 
German city to another, pursuing his studies in the science of com- 
position, and paying his expenses by playing in the orchestras of the 
opera-houses at Konigsberg, Dresden, Riga, &c. He then pursued 
his wanderings as far as London and Paris, and, during a stormy 
Channel passage, was inspired with some of the mofivi and effects 
subsequently utilized by him in the most melodious of his earlier 
operas, Der Fliegende Hollinder. His sojourn in Paris, which lasted 
about a year, was characterised by many personal privations and 
bitter disappointments. In spite of these drawbacks, however, he 
completed his first grand opera, Rienzi, which he had sy 
composed whilst staying in Riga, and wrote the whole of the Flying 
Dutchman, Returning to Dresden, he contrived to obtain the pro- 
duction of Rienzi at the Royal Opera-house there, and the success of 
this work (which he has in later years virtually repudiated) led to 
his appointment as Kapellmeister of the Hofoper in the Saxon 
capital. 

Tn 1845 he brought out Tannhduser, which took the Saxon public 
by storm, ran like wildfire through the principal theatres of the 
Fatherland, and, exemplifying as it did the chief innovations in 
musical ‘‘ form,” ‘‘manner,” and “ treatment,” which have since 
that time been identified with his name, opened a controversy which 
has raged for the best part of forty years, and will very possibly 
continue to do so for a century to come. 

A freethinker in matters religious, and a democrat in politics, 
Richard Wagner, being of a surpassingly ardent temperament and 
combative disposition, could scarcely fail to become perilously in- 
volved in the revolutionary agitations of 1848. As a natural con- 
sequence of his fellow-politicians’ lack of success in their attempts to 
overturn the Throne and found a Republic, he lost his valuable 
appointment, and was compelled to quit his native country in order 
to avert still more unpleasant consequences of his rashness, He took 
refuge in Switzerland, and fixed his residence in Zurich, where he 
composed and produced Lohengrin (1852), and became leader of the 
orchestra at the local theatre, as well as director and conductor of 
the Zurich Musical Society. Whilst fulfilling the duties of these 
two onerous posts, he found time to compose the Nihelungen Trilogy, 
and the opera upon which he himself, to the end of his life, set 
greater store than upon all his other compositions put together— 
Tristan and Isolde. 

Having accepted the London Philharmonic Society’s invitation to 
undertake the direction of its concerts, Richard Wagner spent the 
season of 1865 in London, where his system of conducting led to 
vehement differences of opinion amongst professionals and amateurs 
alike. Three years later, having in the meantime established his 
music and himself solidly in the favour of the artistic young King 
of Bavaria, he was enabled to bring out his chef d’wuvre, the 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg at the Royal Theatre, Munich, 
with a luxury and completeness of mise-en-scéne probably never 
theretofore presented upon any operatic stage. In 1872, with the 
aid of a national subscription, he inaugurated the construction, at 
Bayreuth, of a theatre destined to be exclusively used for the per- 
formance of his works: and it was, as musicians need not to be 
reminded, in this house, built after his own heart, that in 1876 
the Trilogy and its introductory opera, Rheingold, were rendered 
under his personal direction. 

Time and space fail us even to make passing reference to the 
literary labours and episodical musical works with which his busiest 
years (from 1852 to 1877) were in great part occupied. His last 
great work, Parsifal, has not yet been heard, in its entirety, in 
this country. Strange and touching is the accident—if accident it 
was—that the mighty composition with which the artistic career 
of a persistent foe to the Christian faith was practically closed 
should be illustrative of some of the most solemn mysteries of 
revealed religion, and instinct with reverence for the ritualistic 
symbolism of the Christian Church.—D. N. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE,—Anton Dvorak’s fifth Symphony in 
D, at the Museums Concert on 16th Feb., was excellently rendered, 
and Spohr’s overture to Faust was the other orchestral piece of the 
evening. The soloist was Professor August Wilhelmj, who met with 
an enthusiastic reception. He played a concerto by Bruch, a com- 
position of his own, ‘‘ In memoriam ” (to Vieuxtemps), and, on being 
encored, he played a transcription for the violin of a song by Schubert. 
Mdlle Kufferath, of Brussels, was the vocalist. On Sunday, Feb. 25, 
Lohengrin will be performed in memory of Richard Wagner at the 
Frankfort Operahouse; on Tuesday, 27th, the Rheingold, an 
‘Epilogue,’ and ‘‘Trauermarsch,” from Gétterdémmerung ; Thursday, 
March 1, the Walkiie ; and Saturday, March 3, Siegfried. 
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SPECIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF AN ORGAN 
BY CHRISTIANUS SCHMIDT. 1643, 

Fifteenth, twenty-second, open diapason, stopt diapason, twelfth, 
dulciana, open flute, stopt diapason. 

1, Open diapason, tenor C ; 2. Stopt diapason, CC, divided at 
mid C; 3. Dulciana, mid C; 4. Open flute, CC; 5. Fifteenth, CC; 
6. Twenty-second, CC to B; 7. Twelfth, mid C to top. 

The closet organ was, until recently, the property of Mr 
Richard Bray, and was bought by the late Mr John Bray in 1825 
of the executors of Edward Taylor, Esq., Gresham Professor of 
Music, to whom it descended from his great-grandfather, Mr C. 
John Crook, of St Andrew's, Norwich. The organ was built in 
Germany in 1643 by Christian Smith, a brother of the celebrated 
“ Father Smith,” who with his two nephews, Christian and Gerard, 
came over to England about the year 1660, and this organ was 
supposed to have been brought with them as a specimen of an 
instrument composed entirely of wooden pipes. It is enclosed in 
a case of rich oak about 8 ft. 6 in. high, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, and 2 ft. 
6 in. deep, with side panels, top and bottom, two at bottom of 
front and closing doors at top, which, when opened, display a 
handsomely painted portion of a circular music hall or temple 
with columns supporting a groined roof; between the columns 
are placed speaking pipes of the fifteenth stop, 32 in number, 
shaded and diapered. On the ground floor, which represents 
black and white marble, and on each side of a handsome gilded 
pillar are the figures of two gentlemen, dressed in court costume, 
one playing on the cornet, of octagonal form, and the other on 
the sackbut, or trombone, of the same form as that used at the 
present time. This centre painting is accompanied on each side 
with separate pieces of open work painted on blue ground, and 
the open work, which is of carved oak, is richly gilt. In the 
centre of each panel is placed the date of the organ, 1643. Over 
the top is an ornamental board, and at the sideways are two more 
pieces representing shaded columns in green, black, and gilded 
top and bottom, the top of the case terminating in a broad o. g. 
moulding and a small one at the bottom. Although this organ 
is now 240 years old the pipes are all perfect, not one being missing. 
The CC sharp was formerly AA, .e., the CC sharp key produced the 
AA sound. The painting is believed to be by Peter Nieffs, a 
celebrated church (interior) painter. It remains to be added that 
the pipes of this organ being all of the same date and style of 
workmanship blend very harmoniously together, and have all the 
richness, sweetness, and power of tone peculiar to the organs built 
by Father Smith in England. While this organ was in the pos- 
session of Edward Taylor, Esq., Gresham Professor, Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, father of the late Dr Wesley, frequently 
played upon it. The organ is supposed to be the oldest in this 
country. It may now be seen at Messrs Chappell & Co.’s, New 
Bond Street. 

——_9—— 


ASHDOWN’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
(From the ‘* Music Trades Review.’’) 

The fickleness—or rather, shall we say, the coyness—of popular 
taste finds apt illustration in the matter of music. Composers whose 
melodies were unappreciated a generation ago are now at the height 
of their popularity. Possibly the growth of real musical taste among 
the mass of the people may in part account for this circumstance. 
If this be the case, however, great credit is due to the appreciation 
of those publishers who first saw the beauty of the compositions of 
those ‘‘ tone poets” whose works have lived after them, and have 
procured for them a posthumous fame. Nearly sixty years ago 
Christian Rudolf Wessel, a native of Bremen, set up business as a 
music publisher, and, seeing the beauty of the compositions of Franz 
Liszt, Frederic Chopin, Stephen Heller, Theodore Kullak, Charles 
Mayer, Adolph Henselt, Ferdinand Hiller, Robert Schumann, and 
others of less universal renown, was the means of ‘* bringing out ” 
these composers, whose musical works, though then attracting the 
attention of the few, are now among the prime favourites of the 
world of musical amateurs—using the word in its best sense. While 
Wessel thus introduced to fame the fortunate and talented com- 
pee whose genius was recognized by him, they in their turn may 
be said to have made the name and fortune of the publishing house 
which he founded ; and when he retired in 1860, after thirty-five 
years of active and honourable work in a path of life which requires 
no ordinary ability to pursue successfully, he left to his successors, 
Messrs Ashdown & Parry, a fame, as judges at the same time of musical 
merit and of populartaste, the maintenance of which involved no little 
responsibility. How successfully the business, which opened so 





auspiciously with the composers whose names have been mentioned 
above, was carried on in later days, may be shown when we mention 
that Wessel’s successors, while having to meet an ever-increasing 
demand for the works of those masters, have introduced to the 
public the music of Sydney Smith, Wilhelm Ganz, Boyton Smith, 
W. 8. Rockstro, Henri Roubier, Edwin M. Lott, Louis Diehl, and 
many others. Mr Ashdown’s catalogue embraces no less than 
16,000 separate pieces of music, and almost every day some addition 
is made to the list. We have spoken of the firm in the plural, 
though for some months past the business has been entirely in the 
hands of Mr Edwin Ashdown, upon whom the mantle of Wessel— 
to whom both he and his late partner, Mr Parry, were apprenticed 
—has fallen. Mr Ashdown has much to say of the unfairness of 
the existing law —or rather of the want of a law—regulating inter- 
national copyright. American and Canadian publishers deprive him 
—and the composers who look to him for an introduction to the 
public—of the right to the possession of their musical property 
which they ought to have across the Atlantic. Nothing daunted, 
however, by the disadvantages under which he labours, in common 
with other publishers, in this respect, he has appointed agents in 
Canada and the States (Messrs I. Suckling & Sons, Yonge Street, 
Toronto, and A. P. Schmidt, Tremont Street, Boston), through 
whose agency he is able to distribute large numbers of his publica- 
tions before his American and Canadian rivals have had time to 
‘‘pirate” them. A very gratifying feature in this business is the 
enormous demand for music in the colonies. Mr Ashdown states 
that, having regard to the relative population, Australia and New 
Zealand take 100 per cent. more music than the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and that the trade with those colonies increases at least 
25 per cent. every year. This is a healthy sign, and it is at the 
same time a proof of the enormous trade—for a trade it is, though 
so closely allied to one of the fine arts; for where would music be 
without the means of its dissemination in permanent form by such 
houses as that under notice ?--which Mr Ashdown has the privilege 
of conducting. Individual and national refinement owes much to 
such a trade organization as Mr Edwin Ashdown conducts in his 
music warehouse at Hanover Square. 





Hush’d is the mighty voice that crown’d the years of our To-day! 

The great Tone-Poet of the listening worlds has pass’d away ! 

Azrael has veil’d from sight th’ inspir’d Soul, whose dreamings shed 

Such lustres o’er the life of Art, and borne from us his dead! 

Folded are now the hands that wrung those strains of mystic fire 

From out the Heaven-attunéd strings of Harmony’s sweet Lyre! 

Closed are the earnest, passionate eyes, that ever yearn’d afar 

Beyond the azure home of golden sun and argent star, 

As, through the longings of his soul, from Music’s own, he strove 

To win its fullest power to sing of Love—immortal Love! 

Then let the nations of the earth draw nigh, and bend them low 

Above that pulseless form—and pale, but Fame-encircled brow, 

As on Germania’s sorrow-stricken breast her Poet lies, 7 

His bright smile whispering mutely—‘‘ Genius sleeps ! she never dies! ! 

Impromptu by Mrs. C. Hunter Hopeson 

(‘*A Soldier’s Daughter”). 


| Richard CAagner! 
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Vienna (Feb. 19).—The funeral of Richard Wagner was imposing 
by its simplicity. It presented, indeed, no outward display, save 
the large number of mourners who followed the Master's remains to 
their last resting-place. It was five o’clock when the cortéye reached 
Wahnfried, the residence of the Wagner family, where, in a tomb 
constructed during his lifetime, at the further end of the grounds, 
the great composer’s body was deposited. Few people were allowed 
to enter the precincts of Wahnfried. The flowers and wreaths were 
taken to the theatre, with the exception of those sent by the King 
of Bavaria. The coffin was met at the threshold by Siegfried and 
Eva, Wagner’s two children, followed by his two step-daughters. 
It was deposited on the edge of the grave while the children knelt 
on the marble slab next to it. Just before the religious ceremony 
commenced two large St. Bernard dogs, that had belonged to Herr 
Wagner, rushed towards his son Siegfried, covered him with 
caresses, and could not be induced to leave him. The funeral 
service was performed by the Protestant clergyman, Pastor Cassel- 
mann. When it was over several of the bystanders approached the 
coffin and kissed the crucifix on the lid. The whole ceremony did 
not last more than a quarter of an hour. The funeral party after- 
wards withdrew. The bier was lowered into the grave towards 
nightfall, in the presence of Frau Wagner and her children. The 
tombstone bears the following inscription : “ Richard W agner. The 
knowledge that one day I shall rest here comforts me.”’—C orrespondence 
of the ‘* Daily Telegraph.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 


Excerpt No. 14. 
1789. 
(Continued from page 53. ) 

The professional concert commenced in Hanover Square on Mon- 
day the 2nd of February : Marchesi and Mrs Billington were the 
singers, and Cramer led the band. The concerto players were, 
Dance on the pianoforte, who displayed great taste and power of 
execution, and Cervetto on the violoncello, who, though he did not 
play with the fire and rapidity of Crosdill, could not be exceeded in 
delicacy and expression. On the second night I played a new 
concerto on the oboe, which I had composed expressly for the 
occasion. It was well received, and was shortly after published. 
I dedicated it, by permission, to the Prince of Wales, who also 
permitted me to style myself musician to his Royal Highness. This 
work has still the honour to hold a place in the library of his most 
gracious Majesty. 

The Sunday concerts commenced this season at the house of 
Lord H——n, where the two first were given; and his lordship 
having, according to custom, kept us playing till half-past two in the 
morning, and then suffered us to depart without any refreshments, 
some wag published an account of the former one in one of the 
daily newspapers, in which it was ludicrously observed, that it was 
to be feared some of the eminent musicians who had officiated on 
that occasion might be lost to the public through the surfeit his 
lordship’s good cheer had occasioned them. Lord H——n, during 
the early part of the evening of the second concert, accused Hack- 
wood, the violin player (with whom, on account of his oddities, he 
was intimate,) with being the author of the paragraph. Hackwood, 
in his whimsical manner, protested his total innocence of the affair, 
and at length perfectly satisfied his lordship by assuring him that 
he should be the last man in the world even to insinuate that he 
had, in the smallest degree inconvenienced his musical friends by 
his kindness. It appeared, however, that the paragraph had some 
effect ; for, when the concert was over, we were conducted by a 
footman in full-dress laced livery to the dining parlour ; on entering 
which we found, to our great surprise, another footman stirring 
up a large bowl of punch, brought to boiling heat; but no 
supper appeared. Had we tasted of this punch, and had afterwards 
plunged into the frost and snow which was waiting for us at 
the door, our deaths might have been the consequence. Whether 
his lordship intended this treat as the amende honorable for former 
neglect, or as a punishment for the appearance of the paragraph 
before-mentioned, it would be difficult to determine ; but if we lost 
the honour of the former, we, by not tasting his caustic beverage, 
escaped the ill effects which probably would have resulted from the 
latter, and were thereby enabled to attend the following Sunday 
concert, which took place at the house of another of the haut ton, 
whose name I do not recollect. It is however fresh in my memory 
that there was a great number of fashionables present on that 
occasion, and that when the concert was ended we were invited to 
partake of a very good supper. Having, during the repast, taken 
two glasses of wine each, on Cramer (the leader) requesting a good- 
natured Irish footman to bring another bottle, he replied very 
civilly, ‘‘ By my faith, sir, and I wou’d, if there wasn’t a bottle in 
the cellar, only I’ve been ordered not to let you have any more.” 
This denial was perhaps dictated by prudence, for on the supper 
table of the hostess, in the adjoining room, which we were shown 
when leaving the house, there were placed (in February) at least three 
hundred pounds worth of peaches, grapes, and strawberries! It 
was however, to use a vulgar phrase, “‘ saving at the spigot to let it 
run out at the bung-hole. 

Mrs Billington, who had made an engagement for the season at 
Covent Garden Theatre on very high terms, commenced it on the 
26th of January, in the comic opera of Jnkle and Yarico. In the 
character of Yarico, she introduced Handel’s song “‘Sweet Bird,” 
(accompanied on the flute by me,) which was received with 
unbounded applause. Campley, Trudge, and Wowski, were 
admirably performed by Johnstone, Edwin, and Mrs Martyr : this, 
together with the excellent singing of Mrs Billington, proved a 
‘Strong pull, a long pull, and a pull altogether,” for it filled the 
house twice a week throughout the season. At the same theatre 
was represented, for the first time, on the 16th of March, a new pan- 
tomimic ballet, adapted from the French stage, called The Death of 
Captain Cook, with the original French music, which is highly 
descriptive and ingenious. This piece was well got up, and proved 
very successful. At one of the performances of this ballet an unfor- 
tunate accident occurred to an actor of the name of Ratchford. In 
the second part, where the savages attack Captain Cook’s party, a 
general combat takes place, when, owing to the negligence of the 
property man, who had given out a real sword instead of a foil, 








Byrn, the author of the piece, who performed the part of the assailing 
chief, ran the person he was opposed to through the body. ‘he 
wounded man, from the noise and confusion of the scene, could not 
make his misfortune known ; but the blood soon beginning to flow, 
and his writhings of agony proclaiming it to the other performers, 
they, apparently in character, led him off the stage; whilst the 
audience was so unconscious of what had happened, that several 
persons in the pit exclaimed, ‘‘ Bravo! bravo! Ratchford acts to- 
night as well as Garrick!” This poor man lingered some time 
before death put an end to his sufferings. 

When I first went to Covent Garden Theatre, in the year 1783, 
some of the stage performers were much given to play, and hazard 
appeared to be their favourite game. On one occasion a very young 
gentleman, with whose elder brother I was intimately acquainted, 
having lost ten pounds, he was compelled to remain their debtor, 
there being a sort of company of them, until the following evening, 
when, proceeding with the money to the usual haunt, no one of the 
set were there but old B—, who possessed none of the maculation of 
his brethren. The loser tendered the money, which, to his great 
surprise, B— refused to take, saying, ‘‘ Put it into you pocket, for I 
won’t touch a farthing of it.” On the young man, the loser, observ- 
ing, that others were connected with it besides himself, he replied, 
5 ever mind that, put your cash into your pocket ; you was done / 
I say you was done!” This was an instance of generosity as little 
to be expected from a gambler as a highwayman, and is rarely to be 
met with in the annals of gaming. An incident of a different kind, 
however, occurred a short time afterwards. A young gentleman, 
who held a highly respectable situation in a public office, had such a 
passion for play that he seldom passed an evening without “ shaking 
his elbow,” as they termed it ; and having been a great loser, in con- 
sequence perhaps of the arts practised by his adversaries, determined 
to lien himself home again by a coup demain. To effect this object 
he invited the whole of the party to dinner, amongst whom were 
Captain A——s, who perhaps, like Gibbet in the Beauz’ 
Stratagem, assumed the appellation of ‘‘ Captain” as a travelling 
name, Jem S——t, the celebrated trumpet-player, (a pigeon,) J—k 
J——e, the Irish actor, (who boasted that he had amongst Mr 
K——-s set, a few nights before won seventeen hundred pounds), 
and several others; and bearing in mind the old proverb, ‘‘ The 
better day the better deed,” he fixed on a Sunday! On the 
appointed day, as soon as the meal was ended, the dessert (whipping) 
being superseded by a general cry for bone soup (dice), they set to 
with great avidity ; and the donor of the feast appearing to be in 
high luck, winning everything he played for, some of the party began 
to think that all was not right. Captain A——s, therefore, who was 
an old hand, seized one of the dice, and splitting it with the poker, 
exclaimed, ‘* By Jasus, its loaded!” On this being proclaimed, a 
general scramble commenced for the money on the table, during 
which the candles were knocked down and a scene of confusion 
prevailed, which could only be terminated by the interference of 
the watchmen, who like the good Catholics, dispensing their in- 
dulgences at a moderate price, prevented a disgraceful exhibition at 
Bow Street police office the following morning. At that time, as at 
present, there existed various grades of gamblers, the one before 
alluded to being, perhaps, of the second class; and were generally 
satisfied if they came off with five or ten pounds each. But the 
order immediately above them aspired to hundreds, and, through 
their arts and collusions, were but too successful. If, however, as 
was sometimes the case, their dupes becoming acquainted with the 
unfair means they had used, refused to pay, a challenge was the 
consequence, and by making the pistol their arbitrator, they violated 
divine and human laws with equal daring. They however justified 
this mode by observing, that they could not collect their debts with- 
out it. Among this class of worthies were the well-known Jack 
T——n and the notorious Dick E——d. The former, a modest 
professor, being, in consequence of a night brawl, brought before the 
magistrate, Sir John Fielding, (brother to the popular author of that 
name), at Bow Street, replied to the usual interrogatories in the 
following manner: ‘ What is your name?” ‘Jack T——n.” 
‘‘How do you live?” ‘Pretty well, your worship, generally a 
joint and a pudding!” The latter, after a sporting dinner in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, having inveigled Mr R——s, an opulent 
young man, (a brewer), into his snare, won of him, at the game of 
odd or even, £500. Mr R——s having been informed that he had 
been cheated, refused to pay the whole of the sum, but tendered 
£200 ; the consequence of which was a challenge from E——d, The 
parties met, each attended by a second, when the £200 were again 

roffered. The gambler, however, although he lowered his demand, 
insisted on having £300 or his life. This not being acceded to, the 
monster E d, who had obtained the first fire, shot his antagonist 
dead on the spot. The murderer, before the coroner’s jury could 
pronounce the verdict of ‘‘wilful murder,” fled to the continent, 
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where, after several years had elapsed, a particular circumstance 
occurring, he was enabled to return to his country and again to 
disgrace the capital, by setting his unhallowed feet upon its pave- 
ments. The wretch E——d died a few years afterwards, as he had 
lived, despised and execrated. 

(To be continued, ) 


—O0-— 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


A sonata in D minor and major, for pianoforte and violin, by 
Herr F. Gernsheim, was played for the first time at these concerts, 
on Monday evening, the executants being Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
and Signor Piatti. On one or two previous occasions Mr Chappell 
has given amateurs an opportunity of forming an opinion as to Herr 
Gernsheim’s talent. The decision arrived at was mostly favourable, 
and we may safely believe that it gained strength from the further 
experience of Monday night. In the work then presented we find 
a happy illustration of the fact, often proved, yet in many quarters 
doubted, that observance of classic form is compatible with the 
requirements of novelty, just as a Gothic cathedral may be, in 
general plan, like all other Gothic cathedrals, while, in detail, so 
differing from each as to give variety and afford scope for the 
architect’s original ideas. Herr Gernsheim’s sonata is of classic 
design, and, at the same time, a reproduction of no model. That 
it contains but three movements merely shows regard for the earliest 
sonata form, but the refusal of a ‘‘ working out” section in the 
opening allegro is a decidedly independent stroke, worthy of ob- 
servation though interfering little with the logical structure of the 
movement. While otherwise mindful of established rule, the allegro 
is treated according to the freedom of modern practice. Thanks, 
however, to its order and symmetry, it never becomes vague or 
degenerates into diffuseness. The second movement, an allegretto 
corresponding to the menuet (or scherzo) and trio of more strict 
form, offers a contrast to its predecessor by a distinct approach 
towards those earlier models which combine joyous and unrestrained 
expression with scholastic language. Herr Gernsheim has fairly 
succeeded in a task of acknowledged difficulty, and one that be- 
comes more arduous as scholasticism goes increasingly out of fashion. 
His music is good in structure and charming in effect—revealing a 
mastery of which we take pleased and wad note. The finale is 
much more modern, notwithstanding the feint of a fugue with which 
it begins. As regards that feint, Herr Gernsheim resembles the 
hero in Cox and Box, who made solemn preparations for throwing 
himself over the cliff, took a run to the brink, stopped and went 
home. This is a favourite trick now-a-days, and shows, perhaps, 
a saving discretion. No doubt it may be said that the great masters 
showed the way; but it is also true that they sometimes took the 
leap. Apart from its dallying with fugue, the sinale belongs entirely 
to the modern free style, and here and there continues discoursing 
without having — particular to say. Nevertheless, taking 
the sonata as a whole, we are glad to see it in Mr Chappell’s 
repertory, and ready to welcome it again and again. The per- 
formers did full justice to their theme. Indeed, the sonata could 
not have been, from an interpretive point of view, more perfectly 
laid before the audience ; who, we may add, received it with instane 
appreciation. Miss Zimmermann’s solos were three beautiful 
sketches by Sterndale Bennett, entitled The Lake, The Mill 
Stream, and The Fountain, Charmingly did the accomplished 
lady display these gems of price, and loud was the admiration not 
only of their worth but of her skill. She also took part with 
Mdme Néruda and Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn’s pianoforte trio 
in D minor, which familiar masterpiece gave as much delight as 
ever. There is only to add that the concert opened with Spohr’s 
Quartet in E minor—a work the master might have cmmpeneh with 
prevision of Mdme Néruda’s delicate and finished art; and that 
Miss Thudichum sang three songs, all of them well, but Lassen’s 
“Tt was a dream ” excellentiy.—o. B. 


—v -—_- 

PIRACY ? 
Notwithstanding the recent important decision of the United 
States Court to which we lately called attention, the American 
dramatic pirates have, it appears, laid hands on Jolanthe, insomuch 
that two companies known as the ‘‘ Ford Opera” and the ‘“‘ Emma 
Abbott” are playing modified versions of the opera in various towns 
and cities. The only difficulty under which these unceremonious 
persons labour is that the law forbids them to appropriate the 
orchestration, since by publishing the vocal score and libretto the 
author and composer have, as aliens, forfeited their rights so far. 
Thus, just as Mr Gilbert’s hero is supernatural to the waist only, 





so is his work, as far as the United States is concerned, endowed 
with the living principle of author’s rights only to the above stated 
limited extent. In both the instances the pirates appear to have 
arranged their performance from the pianoforte and vocal score, a 
proceeding which can hardly be satisfactory to cultivated audiences. 
Altogether English composers, if the late decision holds good, enjoy 
a substantial amount of protection, particularly as it has been 
decided that such manufactures as the “Ford” and ‘“ Emma 
Abbott” companies are fain to be content with cannot lawfully be 
put forth in the United States as the work of the original authors. 
—M. T. (Daily News), 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the programme of the Students’ Chamber Concert, 
given in the concert roum of the Royal Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, February 17 :— 

Dead March, Saul (Handel)—organ, Mr G. J. Bennett (in memory 
of Wilhelm Richard Wagner, born at Leipzig, May 22, 1813; died 
at Venice, February 13, 1883); Gloria (Hauptmann)—the Choir, 
solos, Miss Winifred Payne (Parepa-Rosa uhalek Miss Alexandra 
Ehrenberg, Mr Hirwen Jones, and Mr Lucas Williams; Adagio 
Grazioso, from Sonata in G, Op. 31 (Beethoven)—pianoforte, Miss 
Eva Thompson ; Aria, ‘La dea del Lago” (Donizetti)—-Miss Ada 
| ee Sonata in A, Op. 65, No. 3 (Mendelssohn)—organ, Mr 

. C. Tonking; Two Sketches (MSS.), Andante in B, and Allegro 
Agitato, Z minor (Annie Cantelo, Lady Goldsmid scholar, Honorary 
Potter exhibitioner)—pianoforte, Miss Cantelo, pupil of Mr Walter 
Macfarren ; Serenade (MS.), ‘“‘ Stars of the Summer Night ” (C. 8S. 
Macpherson, Balfe scholar.—Mr Dyved Lewis, horn obbligato, Mr 
Catchpole ; Chaconne, from Sonata in D minor, No. 4 (J. S. Bach 
and Mendelssohn)—violin, Mr Frank Arnold, pupil of Mr Sainton, 
accompanied by Mr Fox; Three Musical Sketches, Op. 10, The 
Lake, The Millstream, and The Fountain (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett) 
—pianoforte, Miss Edith Young, pupil of Walter Macfarren ; Choral 
Trios (MSS. ) (female voices), ‘‘ Barcarolle,” and ‘‘ A love song” (G. 
J. Bennett, student)—Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato, in B 
major and minor (Mendelssohn)—pianoforte, Miss Lilian Munster, 
Potter exhibitioner, pupil of Mr Eyres; Duet, ‘‘ The parting hour” 
(J. F. Barnett)—Miss Marion Burton and Mr Hirwen Jones ; Im- 
a. in E flat (MS.) (Cecilia Lancelot, student) — pianoforte, 

{iss Cecilia Lancelot, pupil of F. B. Jewson ; Songs, ‘‘ Reverie,” 
‘Devotion ” (Rubinstein and Schumann)—Miss Kate Hardy; An- 
dante and Allegro, from Duet in D (two pianofortes) (Mozart)—Mr 
E. J. K. Toms and Mr H. R. A. Robinson; Ballad (MS.), ‘‘ The 
Maid of Neidpath” (Septimus B. Webbe, student)—Miss Eleanor 
Rees (The Hine Gift was awarded to this ballad at Christmas, 
1882); Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57 (Chopin)—pianoforte, Miss Kathleen 
O’Reilly ; Shakspere Song (No. 1) (G. A. Macfarren)—the Choir. 

Mr William Shakespeare conducted. The room was crowded. 
The next Orchestral Concert will be given on Friday March 16th, 
at St James’s Hall. 





JACK’S VALENTINE.* 


Mary dearest, I wanted a secret to tell 
When I met you last night at the gate, 

Yet I tried all in vain, for the words wouldn’t come 
Till we parted—and then ’twas too late. 


But to-day I’ve grown bolder, and venture to write 
What I hadn’t the courage to say, 

For there’s many a true lover’s message conveyed 
By the postman on Valentine’s Day. 


Long and truly I’ve loved you, and all for your sake, 
Day and night worked so hard at the mill, 

For the wheels seemed to sing about you as they turned, 
And there’s plenty for two in the till, 


And a nice little farm I have got on the hill, 
And a cow and an acre of land; 

Nothing more, then, is wanting to make my life sweet, 
Mary dear, but your heart and your hand. 


Now my secret is told, and Saint Valentine’s Day, 
If you'll wed me, I surely shall bless— ; 
And the postman as well, when your answer he brings, 
If that answer, my darling, be “ yes.” 


* Copyright. Louisa GRAY. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON, 1882-83. 


DrrEcTOR—MrR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1883, 


To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme, 

ParT I,—Quartet, in E minor, Op, 59, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Beethoven}—MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Serenade, 
‘Awake, awake” (Piatti)\—Mr Edward Lloyd—violoncello obdbligato, Signor 
Piatti; Three Sonatas, for pianoforte alone (Scarlatti)—Mdlle Marie Krebs. 

Part II.—Chaconne, in D minor, for violin alone (Bach)—Herr Joachim ; 
Song, ‘‘ The Garland” (Mendelssohn)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Trio, in E minor, 
Op. 119, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Spohr)—Mdlle Marie Krebs, 
MM. Joachim and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 











THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, 1883, 
To cummence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Sextet, in G@ major, Op. 36, for two violins, two violas, and two violoncellos 
(Brahms)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and 
Piatti; Air, “‘ Deh vieni” (Mozart)—Mdlle Badia; Sonata, in B flat, Op. 22, for 
pianoforte alone (Beethoven)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Adagio, in F major, 
for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Spohr)—Mdme Norman-Néruda ; 
A Hebrew Love Song (Salaman)—Mdlle Badia ; Sonata, in D major, Op. 18, for 
— and violoncello (Rubinstein)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor 

iatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








DEATH. 
On February 18, at Redland Court, Bristol, Gzorcz O. Edwarps, 


Esq., aged 75. 
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Richard VWagner. 
(Born, May 22, 1813. Died, February 13, 1883 ). 


In Music-World arch-revolutionist, 

Titan-assailant of its elder gods, 

For him the menace of the Jovian nods, 

The thunders and the rock-storm. Yet he kist 
With climbing crest the empyrean’s crown, 

Out-nodding old Olympus in his mood 

Of most aggressive mastery. Of the brood 
Of Demiurgus militant, whose frown, 

Like that of mailéd Mars amidst the boys, 

Frightens away Convention’s chirrupers, 

And to wild cackle as of Goose-flights stirs 
Pale Peace’s pretty fluters of small joys 
And fine factitious sorrows. Then what wonder 

He brought the sword into mild Music’s sphere, 

And in the clangour of the hurtling spear, 

The clashing mail, and the loud battle-thunder, 
Missed, sometime, of the finer harmony 

The still small voice, known of the subtler ear, 

Which outlives all War’s clarions? Year on year 
May pass ere he is measured. Yet we see 
The work of a strong shaper, one whose part 

Was with new light to show a newer way. 

He stripped the gewgaw’d shams of Opera, 
Lord of two spheres, he wedded Art with Art, 
And Music, sunned in brighter, larger fame, 

May date its nobler dawn from WaGNer’s mighty name. 


—Jpunch. 














Wagner, 


On Sunday, Feb. 18, the mourning family of Richard Wagner 
buried their dead out of their sight, in the tomb which the master 
had prepared and inscribed as his “last resting-place.” They did 
well to respect his wishes, and to inter the honoured remains under 
the shadow of the abode where he laboured so long, and almost 
within sight of the theatre ever to be associated with his greatest 
triumphs. Bayreuth, which Wagner rescued from the obscurity that 
enveloped it after the death of Jean Paul Richter, will take good 
care of its illustrious citizen’s grave, as being in some sort custodian 
for the whole world of art. The old Franconian town should feel 
proud of this additional trust. There are, henceforth, two shrines 
within its walls, and two companies of pilgrims will ever be journey- 
ing thither with the tribute of their pious reverence. It is not for 
us—it is not for anybody—to question the acts of those who, as the 
late master’s nearest and dearest, determined the character of his 
obsequies. In times of deep sorrow, when the mind is reeling under 
a sudden stroke, and the heart feels all the vanity of earthly things, 
there is a natural disposition to shrink from the pomp and ceremony 
which make of private grief a public show. This appears to have 
influenced Frau Wagner in her desire that the funeral rites should 
not be delayed, and that they should bear as simple a character as 
possible. Had the composer’s family been otherwise minded his 
enthusiastic admirers would have made the road from Venice to 
Bayreuth a long “ via triumphalis,” with funeral wreaths for garlands, 
and notes of solemn music for a people’s loud acclaim. In this act 
not his partisans alone would have shared. Those who offered to 
the living master an uncompromising opposition demand a place near 
his grave, as among the most eager to acknowledge his greatness 
and to declare that the world is the poorer for his death. All such 
were ready to join in the cry ‘‘ Let the bell be toll’d, and a reverent 
people behold, The towering car, the sable steeds ; Bright let it be 
with his blazon’d deeds, Dark in its funeral fold.” Such splendid 
sorrow, we cannot but think, would have well befitted the last 
honours paid to a man who was no anchorite. Wagner loved to 
keep himself before the world. To him the incense of popular 
otelstiie was a sweet smelling savour, and he very far from despised 
the forms of material magnificence. A public funeral marked by all 
the pomp of luxurious woe, would, therefore, have appeared in keep- 
ing. This was denied, but a greater tribute nothing prevented. 
Other composers have died, and have been carried to the grave 
before slow-footed messengers could spread the news without the 
limits of their own land. Yesterday all the world knew the hour 
when the tomb would receive Wagner’s body, and it is but a slight 
exaggeration to say that all the world was spiritually present, 
recognizing a genius that conferred honour upon our race, and noble 
qualities that appeared the more radiant in contrast to the weak 
nesses with which they were associated. 

Contemplating the obsequies of Wagner the mind turns naturally 
to those of his great predecessors, and is interested by a parallelism 
between the Bayreuth master and that other against whom he never 
wearied of saying contemptuous things. Mendelssohn was stricken 
down suddenly, ‘tired, very tired,” and taken ‘‘home” to rest. 
Leipsic honoured him as Venice honoured Wagner, and Berlin 
received the one as Munich and Bayreuth received the other, even 
to playing the same solemn march—that consecrated by Beethoven 
to the dead heroes of all time. In Mendelssohn’s case, it is true, 
there were imposing religious rites, unobserved by the friends of 
Wagner ; but both masters went down to the grave attended by the 
visible homage of great cities, and by the regrets of a world unex- 
pectedly bereaved, To look back into the past is, however, to be 
struck more by contrast than similarity. We think of Franz Schu- 
bert, that marvellous genius who might have been inspired and 
taught by the seraphim, dying in his humble room in Vienna, and 
being buried so quietly and obscurely that even some of his friends 
were not made acquainted with the arrangements. One of these, 
on the very day of the interment, called at a café expecting to mect 
his convive, and was saluted by the waiter, ‘Your honour is soon 
back from the funeral !”’ A band of young men had that afternoon 
carried the dead musician to Wihring, and laid him near the side of 
Beethoven. There was no public recognition ; nothing beyond pri- 
vate sorrow for the loss of one who, though he left his family worldly 
goods to the value of fifty shillings and no more, bequeathed to the 
world priceless artistic treasures, of which we are all legatees. 
Thirty-seven years earlier the same city of Vienna witnessed a spec- 
tacle, infinitely pitiful—one against which the very stones might 
have cried out, The sexton of St Mark’s, beyond the Maria Hill 
lines, had dug a grave in the humblest part of the cemetery, where 
undistinguishable mounds marked the resting-place of unhonoured 
poverty, and thither, after low mass ina side chapel of St Stephen’s, 
wended a poor, almost squalid, funeral procession, The way was 
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long, the wind blew, and the rain fell, so, one by one, the mourners 
quietly deserted, and went home, leaving the corpse unattended 
save by hirelings. These hurried it into the grave, making no sign 
by which the spot could ever be recognized, and thus was buried 
Mozart—the divine Mozart—among absolute musicians the master 
of masters, whose like has never been seen by a world, to the tender 
mercies of which it will, perhaps, never be entrusted. We turn with 
pleasure from this sad and humiliating picture to the honourable and 
noble doings of yesterday, marking not only the difference of effect 
but the lesson it teaches. Little more than ninety years have 
passed since Mozart was carried to what can only be called in 
mockery his last home, and there are yet many living who remember 
when two hundred carriages and thousands of persons followed 
Beethoven to the graveyard in Wihring village. During the inter- 
val what progress has art, as represented by artists, made in the 
world’s esteem? Weare not even yet just to these gifted ones. 
Only the other day, for example, we opened our eyes and saw 
Anton Dvorak, who had “come to forty year” without honour. 
Nevertheless, we are better than our fathers, as the universal 
homage paid to the dead Wagner sufficiently proves. 

A remarkable feature in connection with the present demonstra- 
tion is its unanimity. We have already pointed out the desire 
shown by Wagner's opponents to honour his great qualities ; but the 
fact deserves more than a mere reference. No man had stouter or 
fiercer foes than the master whom the ‘‘last enemy’’ has just dis- 
armed, Wagner was met at all points by weapons wielded with the 
deadliest intent. Sarcasm and invective were among the lightest 
missiles hurled at his devoted head; while the knowledge that he 
was a foeman worthy of the best tempered steel and shrewdest 
stroke excited in those who assailed him the rapture of conflict. 
Here, however, we must not forget that Wagner’s opponents were 
pretty much as he made them. Beethoven taught through his 
works, leaving their subtle influence to effect conversions among 
those who could appreciate a higher art. Wagner went forth, like 
a nineteenth-century Mohammed, with theories in one hand and the 
pen of a scathing pamphleteer in the other. No militant theologian 
of the time when men hacked each other to pieces for the greater 
glory of a meek and gentle Master exceeded Wagner in force of 
denunciation ; and he seemed to take a cruel pleasure in throwin 
dirt at composers whom the vast majority of amateurs loved an 
honoured. In the ordinary course of things we should expect to 
trace a resultant irritation, even after death had removed its 
cause. Yet, save for Paris, which cannot forget how, in her 
misery, she was lampooned by a revengeful genius, the public 
voice speaks only in tones of sorrow and admiration. The cause 
of this may be twofold. We see its partial origin, no doubt, 
in the masterful gifts of the man now so widely regretted. There 
are some foes whom we esteem and respect while we combat them. 
Indeed, it is an opponent who best knows the qualities of the man 
with whom he measures swords. He has reason to follow every 
movement, to divine every purpose, and to estimate the skill 
shown in every stroke. Hence all generous antagonists of the 
departed musician are entitled to stand among the first in acknow- 
ledging his greatness and honouring his memory. May not the 
phenomenon we are now considering, however, be partly due to the 
tolerance of opinion which increasingly prevails? We repeat that if 
Wagner was vehemently opposed it was because he attacked with 
deadly energy. The battle over, natural feelings assert themselves ; 
those pee which in most cases prompt a calm contemplation of 
opinions and practices no longer sought to be forced upon us. How- 
ever this may be explained, all men must rejoice in the harmony of 
sentiment around Wagner’s grave. It constitutes the grandest of 
tributes to the deceased master, because establishing his true 
heroism, or, as Carlyle puts it, ‘‘the divine relation which, in all 
times, unites a great man to other men.” It also does honour to an 
artistic world which, sundered by Wagner into hostile camps, knows 
how to lay its differences aside and come together in amity for the 
purpose of rendering honour where honour is due. Herein we find 
the significance of the acts and feelings of Sunday. How far it is 
worthy of our age there can be no need to show.—D. 7’. 

—— 
THE FUNERAL. 

Bayreuth, Feb. 18.—The remains of the late Richard Wagner 
arrived here at half-past eleven o’clock last night, and were received 
at the railway-station by Herr Muncker, the burgomaster, the Wagner 
Committee, and many celebrities of the musical and journalistic 
world. A guard of honour, composed of twenty-seven citizens 
belonging to the volunteer fire brigade, were stationed round the 
bier during the night. The widow of the deceased composer was so 
overwhelmed with grief on her arrival at the station that she had to 
be lifted out of the train and assisted to her carriage, 





The public funeral was carried out in a very quiet but imposing 
manner, commencing at four p.m. in the square of the railway- 
station, where the body was placed upon a specially erected platform, 
while the Siegfried funeral march was played. Herr Muncker 
delivered a short address, in which he alluded to the services 
rendered by Herr Wagner to Bayreuth in ideal and material respects. 
He concluded by laying the wreath of the town on the bier. Herr 
Feustel then spoke in the name of the foreign Wagner associations 
and deputations. He alluded to the labours of the deceased and 
the difficulties he had overcome, and exhorted his fellow-composers 
and friends to maintain and continue the work he had created. 
Amid the tolling of all the bells in the town the procession then 
started. The hearse, which was drawn by four horses with black 
trappings, was preceded by two carriages loaded with wreaths, and 
was followed by the clergy, Count Pappenheim, the representative 
of the King, numerous deputations and artists, the military and 
civil authorities, the Common Council, and a great crowd of people 
of all classes. On the arrival of the procession at the Villa Wahn- 
fried, the coffin was taken out, and, at the desire of Madame 
Wagner, was laid in the tomb after a simple religious blessing, and 
without any chaunting or funeral orations. Almost the entire town 
was hung with black flags. Magnificent wreaths were sent from 
most of the theatres and musical societies of Germany and Austria, 
some coming also from London. Among the persons present were 
Baron Loe of Weimar, Count Wilhelm Bismark, Herr Niemann, of 
Berlin, and Professor Wilhelmj, of Wiesbaden.—Reuter. 


eee 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The tenth concert of the present season took place on Wednes- 
day evening at St. James’s Hall, under the direction of Mr John 
Boosey, to whose able and energetic management they owe their 
great and unfailing popularity. The programme upon the 
present occasion consisted of the usual mélange of songs and 
ballads, varied with pianoforte and violin playing by Mdme 
Sophie Menter and Mdme Norman-Néruda, and part-singing by 
the South London Choral Association. Among the principal 
singers were several of the highest popularity. Miss Mary Davies 
contributed Molloy’s “ Way of the World,” Taubert’s “My 
darling was so fair,” and a pair of Welsh songs; and Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, Stevenson’s “ Many years ago,” Blumenthal’s 
“Sunshine and Rain,” and “Caller Herrin’,” all of which were 
received with the utmost cordiality, and, in certain instances, 
challenging encores, which were answered by substitutions just 
as welcome. Mr Edward Lloyd was in fine voice, and sang with 
most agreeable taste Blumenthal’s pretty song, “ My Queen,” 
Edwards’s Finland love song, “I saw the Moon rise clear,” and 
Stephen Adams's “Good Company,” exchanged, upon a vociferous 
re-demand, for “The Romany Lass.” Mr Santley, too, was at his 
best, and gave, in his own incomparable manner, Tosti’s “ For 
ever and ever” (and, being encored, Hatton’s “To Anthea”), 
Molloy’s humorous “Quaker Cousins,” and Shield’s vigorous 
and inspiriting ballad, “The Arethusa.” Mr Maybrick was 
another acceptable contributor. In Stephen Adams's new song, 
“« My Life for thee,” this popular vocalist was loudly encored, and, 
towards the end of the concert, he was set down for Molloy’s 
“ King’s Highway,” and, no doubt, the promise was fulfilled. A 
word of praise is due to Miss Marian Burton for the simple and 
unaffected way in which she sang Henry Smart's ever-charming 
ballad, “The Lady of the Lea,” and Behrend’s “ Auntie. The 
pianoforte solos of Mdme Sophie Menter, consisting of a pair of 
studies by Henselt, were, of course, examples of great executive 
ability, and as such were warmly appreciated ; pleasure of the 
highest kind being universally suggested by _Mdme Norman- 
Néruda’s matchless delivery of one of Handel's violin sonatas, and 
Méser’s Fantasia on themes from Der Freischiitz. Mr Sidney 


Naylor conducted. 








Josepu Joacur resumed his post at the Popular Concerts on 
Monday, and will lead one of the “ Razoumowsky ” quartets of 
Beethoven. Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! (&c.) 

Every amateur of sterling, legitimate, and fascinately indi- 
vidual pianoforte-playing will be pleased to hear that one of our 
visitors during the “fashionable” concert season will be the 
accomplished Annette Essipoff. 
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CONCERTS. 


TuE Holborn Orchestral and Choral Society gave a concert, under 

the direction of Mr John Cross, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 21st, 
at the Holborn New Town Hall, a handsome building eminently 
fitted for the purpose, in aid of the ‘‘Central Throat and Ear 
Hospital.” We are pleased to be able to say that an audience 
numbering over two thousand assembled to support this excellent 
institution. A programme was arranged that was evidently to the 
satisfaction of the visitors, who were pleased to express their entire 
approbation by applauding and re-calling the artists con amore. 
The principal singers were Misses Linda Rivers, Clara Myers, and 
Etty ; Mdme Alice Barth; Messrs John Cross and Frank Quatre- 
mayne. The pianists were Miss Lavinia O’Brien (an esteemed and 
talented pupil of Stephen Heller), Messrs F. Sewell Southgate, 
Arthur L’Estrange, and Sir Julius Benedict, whose performance of 
Sir Julius’s arrangement for four performers on two pianofortes, of his 
charming andante and a mazurka by Chopin, created a furore, the 
players being compelled to return and bow their acknowledgments. 
Another capital performance was that of Miss O’Brien and Mr 
L’Estrange in Benedict’s arrangement for two pianofortes of airs from 
Der Freischiitz. Among the vocalists, successes were achieved by Miss 
Clara Myers (a pupil of Mr H. C. Deacon’s and the possessor of a 
fine contralto voice) in Milton Wellings’ ‘‘ Forget, forgive,” the 
obbligato violoncello part being capitally rendered by Mr F. W. 
Hinton ; Miss Etty in Donizetti’s ‘Salut a la France” (La fille du 
Regiment) and Wellington Guernsey’s ‘‘Oh! buy my flowers”; 
Mdme Alice Barth in Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me my heart” (encored, and 
Balfe’s ‘‘ Killarney ” substituted) and (with Mr John Cross) Lucan- 
toni’s ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia”; Miss Linda Rivers in Sullivan’s 
‘Dearest Heart”; Mr Quatremayne in Handel’s ‘‘ Honour and 
Arms”; and Mr John Cross in Cowen’s ‘‘ Children’s Home” and 
Ascher’s ever welcome ‘‘ Alice, where art thou?” The orchestra 
played the overture to T'ancredi, as well as three movements from 
Haydn’s ‘‘Surprise’? Symphony, and the choir gave Sir Robert 
Stewart’s part-song, ‘‘ A hundred years ago,” and Purcell’s ‘In 
these delightful pleasant Groves.” Between the parts Mr Eric 
Lewis gave a laughable musical sketch, Our Annual. Mr F. Sewell 
Southgate conducted, and the accompanist was Mr J. M. Ennis. 


Tat Mr Sims Reeves’ matinée at St James’s Hall, on Tuesday 
last, was the occasion of a large attendance may be taken for 
granted, The hall, in a word, was crowded in every part with the 
friends and admirers of the distinguished vocalist, who, fortunately, 
was in good voice, and, with the exception of a promised ballad by 
Blumenthal, which he begged to be excused, gave, with all his old 
charm and individuality, Donizetti’s “Spirto gentil” and ‘‘ The 
Death of Nelson,” the effect of which moved the listeners as of old 
and produced the usual storms of enthusiastic approbation. The 
programme, in other respects, was of a very attractive kind. Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling and Miss Santley are never-failing sources of 
interest. The first named sang a pair of Lieder by Schubert and 
Franz; Randegger’s setting of Tennyson’s lyric, ‘‘Home they 
brought her warrior dead’’; and the quaint old ballad, ‘‘ The Three 
Ravens,” in her own excellent manner ; and Miss Santley songs by 
Clay and Maude Valerie White. Miss Clements, Miss Spenser 
Jones, Mr Santley, and Mr Herbert Reeves were also in commis- 
sion, Gounod’s song, ‘‘ Medje,” as sung by Mr Santley, is a well- 
known feature in most of the concerts at which the great baritone 
appears ; and it was not absent in the present instance. At the 
close of this performance he was, of course, re-called ; but in the 
case of a ballad by Maude Valerie White, ‘‘ The Devout Lover,” he 
was encored with a persistence that admitted of no denial, the ac- 
complished composer herself accompanying him on the pianoforte. 
Mr Herbert Reeves acquitted himself with his usual gentle elegance 
in Blumenthal’s ‘ Requital,” and very favourably in Dibdin’s 
‘‘ Jolly Young Waterman.” In the course of the morning, Mr 
Irving and Mr Toole lent friendly services, as welcome as they were 
special. Mr Irving recited Eliza Cooke’s ‘‘Sacreligious Gamester ” 
and the scene of ‘‘ David Copperfield and the Waiter,” and Mr 
Toole his famous monologue, ‘‘ Trying a Magistrate ”—with what 
diverting result it is not difficult to guess. Mr Sidney Naylor and 
Signor Bisaccia accompanied the songs. 


KENSINGTON ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL Soctety.—A vocal and 
orchestral concert was given by this society at the Royal Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening, Feb. 20th, under the direction of 
its founder, Mr William Buels. The first part of the programme 
was devoted to Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm, the solos being well 
given by Mr Walter Joy, followed by excerpts from Handel, and 

arnished with pianoforte solos by Chopin and Rubinstein, Miss 
Marian Buels being a worthy exponent of the latter. In the con- 
tralto air, ‘‘He was despised” (Messiah), Miss Marion Burke, if 
somewhat nervous, gave sufficient indication that her training was 





in capable hands; Miss Agnes Wood, in ‘‘ Ave Maria” (Luzzi), 
pleased greatly ; and Mr E. F. Buels was encored for his renderin, 

of ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye brave.” The second part was miscellaneous, an 
comprised, amongst other good things, Gade’s “ poste, ber e,” 
well rendered by the choir ; a Polonaise, for violin solo (Wieniawski), 
executed with great skill by M. Szczepanowski (who also occupied 
the post of first violin in the small but capable orchestra) ; ** Faith- 
ful hearts,” a ballad given with much acceptance by Mr Walter 
Joy; Mr E. F. Buels again receiving loud approval for, his render- 
ing of ‘‘ To the Rose” (Hatton) and ‘O mistress mine ’ (Sullivan). 
The concert finished with Meyerbeer’s stirring march in Le Prophéte. 
—WETSTAR, 

Henry Lestiz’s Cuorr.—The first of four subscription concerts 
announced to be given by ‘Henry Leslie’s Choir,” conducted by Mr 
Randegger, took place at St James’s Hall on Thursday evening. The 
audience was numerous and the concert met with unanimous 
approbation. The choir was assisted by Mr and Miss Santley, and 
Miss Maude V. White. Particulars next week. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Epinspurcu—‘ A Nicnt wr Burns.”—On Tuesday evening the 
Kennedy family gave the first of four concerts previous to their 
departure for Australia, and, although the weather was not the most 
favourable, the Music Hall was well filled with a most sympathetic 
and appreciative audience. The programme was made up of songs 
and ballads from our national bard, Burns, of whom it would be 
difficult to find better exponents than Mr Kennedy and his family. 
Mr Kennedy has evidently made it a favourite study to search deep 
into the ballad literature of his native country ; and his audiences 
receive the benefit in the production of such rare gems as ‘‘ The 
Song of Death,” ‘‘ The weary pund o’ tow,” and the more widely- 
known song ‘‘ The deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman.” His voice seems 
rather to improve with his age, and he gives vent to his appreciation 
for the dry Scotch humour, not only in his interpretation of such 
songs as “ The deil’s awa’ ” and his recitation of pieces like ‘Address 
to a Haggis” and ‘‘Tam o’ Shanter,” but in the remarks with which 
he introduces each successive song during the evening. His concep- 
tion of the henpecked husband in the song, ‘‘ The weary — 0’ tow,’ 
is ample and thoroughly enjoyable, and will always be associated 
with the name of Kennedy; while his reading of ‘‘ Mary in 
Heaven ” and his singing of ‘‘ Highland Mary ” showed that he can 
with equal success pourtray the pathetic vein of the Scottish 
character. The young ladies acquitted themselves well, Miss 
Marjory giving ‘‘ Last May a eas wooer” with sufficient 
naiveness, and Miss Helen infusing much pathos and feeling into her 
rendering of ‘‘ John Anderson.” Mr Robert Kennedy sang in a 
clear, flexible voice, ‘‘ 0’ a’ the airts” and ‘‘ My Bonny Mary,” and 
in reply to a re-demand he gave ‘‘ The March of the Cameron Men,” 
which was greatly appreciated. The duet ‘ Ae fond kiss,” by Miss 
Helen and Mr Robert Kennedy, was very carefully and tastefully 
sung; and the trios by the three young ladies, ‘‘The Birks 0’ 
Aberfeldy” and ‘‘ Ye banks and braes,” also deserve favourable 
mention.—LHdinburgh Courant. 

WorcrsteR.—The second Saturday evening concert of the season 
was given in the Public Hall on Feb. 3rd. ‘The audience were very 
appreciative. Mr Tipper was encored for a spirited rendering of 
Mr Burgess’ song ‘‘ Tubal Cain” (the accompaniment to which was 
gy by the composer), and a similar honour was conferred upon 

r C. Fleet, Misses Minchall and Webb, Mrs King, and Mr 
Singleton Graves. The third of these popular entertainments, 
under the conductorship of Mr A. R. Quarterman, passed off 
very satisfactorily, on Saturday evening, Feb. 10. The 
attractive programme opened with a part-song, well ren- 
dered by Messrs Davies, Locke, Nash, and Harding, who later on 
received a well-merited encore for the manner in which they gave 
the part-songs ‘‘Absence” and ‘‘ When Evening’s Twilight.” Mr 
R, Bradley sang ‘‘Alice, where art thou?” and ‘‘ The anchor’s 
weighed ”; Mr J. W. Somerton ‘‘A message across the sea” (flute 
obbligato Mr Somerton), and ‘‘ The miller and the maid.” Mr F. J. 
Griffith played solos on the clarinet, and Mr E. J. Spark sang ‘‘ The 
three jovial huntsmen.” It would have been an exceptional circum- 
stance had he escaped an encore, for Mr Spark, says Berrow’s 
Journal, renders compositions of this description so humorously as 
invariably to deserve the compliment. In acknowledgment of the 
applause which followed the piece, he gave ‘‘My old wife.” The pro- 
ar po terminated with a part-song, ‘‘The Dance.”—The concert 

eld on Tuesday evening, Feb. 13th, by the Worcester Glee Club at 
the Crown Hotel, was exceptionally interesting. It was an instru- 
mental night, and among the visitors were the President and other 
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members of a similar society at Malvern. During the evening Mr 
Hopkins, president of the Worcester club, alluded to the presence of 
the visitors from Malvern, to whom he gave a very hearty greeting. He 
had received an invitation to attend the Malvern society’s concert, 
and accepted it on his own behalf and that of as many members of 
the club as might be pleased to accompany him. He proposed the 
health of the visitors, for whom Mr Evans (president of the Malvern 
society) responded, assuring the members of the club of a hearty 
welcome whenever they chose to attend the concerts in his own 
town. 

ABERYSTWITH.—A concert was given in the Assembly Room of 
the Queen’s Hotel on Thursday evening, Jan. 18th, in aid of the 
funds of the National Schools. An excellent programme had been 
arranged, and the professional services of Mdlle Camille Nordmann, 
Miss Edith Parkyns, and Mr C. Videon Harding, of Carmarthen, 
obtained, supported by Mrs Phillips (the Vicarage), Misses Roberts 
and Rea, and the Rev. W. Matthew, minor canon of St David’s 
Cathedral. Mdlle Nordmann possesses a highly-cultivated and 
charming voice, and her singing of several Italian and German songs 
was much appreciated. Miss Parkyns also possesses a sympathetic 
voice, heard to advantage in songs by Mr F. H. Cowen. The lady 
and gentlemen amateurs were on their mettle, and sang with 
‘heart and soul,” gaining the good opinion of the audience, who 
awarded hearty applause alike to artists and amateurs, 

Buneay.—On Wednesday, Feb. 14, afternoon and evening ser- 

vices were held at St Mary’s Church in connection with the opening 
of the new organ, which is being built by Messrs Norman Brothers, 
of Norwich. Sermons were preached by the Rev. A. St John Mild- 
may, rector of Denton, and the Rev J. Rowsell, rector of Beccles. 
Edward Bunnett, Esq., Mus. Doc., presided at the organ, and opened 
the services with extempore voluntaries. An anthem was well 
rendered by the choir (Sir G. Elvey’s ‘‘O give thanks’’), and the ser- 
vices were closed with some admirable organ recitals by Dr Bunnett. 
The collections amounted to £22 3s. 4d. The organ, which is not 
quite completed, is enclosed in a neat pitch pine case, with decorated 
front pipes, the pedal open pipes filling in the west end of the church. 
In all there are twenty-two stops, seven of which are at present 
only prepared for. The great organ has nine, the swell organ eight, 
the pedal organ two, and three couplers. The cost of the instru- 
ment, after allowing for the old organ, some of which has been 
utilised, will be £200, about £60 of which has yet to be raised.— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 
_ Guascow.—At the Popular Orchestral Concert of Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 10th (as, owing to the resuming of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, Mr Manns was obliged to be in London), the direction of 
the performance was entrusted to the very capable guidance of Mr 
F. H. Cowen. The usual large audience assembled in St Andrew’s 
Hall. The principal number was Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2, in 
D, which had a brilliant rendering, a strong attempt being made to 
encore the /arghetto movement. The overtures were Zuryanthe and 
Zanetta, Myr Cowen’s suite de ballet, ‘‘The Language of the Flowers,” 
had a most enthusiastic reception, and the fifth movement, ‘‘ Yellow 
Jasmine,” had to be repeated. Two little pieces by Mr Cowen, 
arranged for orchestra, formed an attractive feature, and the 
‘Mélodie” had an imperative encore. Miss Anna Williams was the 
vocalist. The concert concluded with Mr Cowen’s march from 7'he 
Maid of Orleans, 

Bricguton.—After a succession of attractive mid-winter entertain- 
ments, the management of the Brighton Aquarium has taken thought 
again for rapomens | ‘*Music” pur et simple. An instrumental 
concert took place last Saturday in the Conservatory, when the small 
but well selected orchestra which Mr Jacques Greebes skilfully 
conducts was heard to advantage. The Andante from Beethoven's 
Symphony, No 5, had an excellent rendering, the overture to 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor was brilliantly played, and 
selections from Rigoletto and Mignon were welcome for their favourite 
melodies and for the opportunity they afforded the audience of 
hearing solos from the members of the band. Miss Florence Waud 
contributed two pianoforte pieces, both by Liszt, ‘“ Fantaisie 
Hongroise ” and ‘Les Patineurs,” which were kindly received. 
The chief feature of the concert, however, was Mr Greebe senior’s 
violin playing. A Morceau de Salon by Stunt, a Caprice by 
Vieuxtemps, and Paganini’s “ Carnaval de Venise,” were given with 
equal success, and, in response to hearty applause the violinist had, 
after each performance, to return to the platform bowing acknow- 
ledgments. It is to be hoped that while roviding cheerful 
entertainment for the many, the manager of the Brighton Aquarium 
may be offered sufficient ms ay from the cultivated public to 
encourage him to give Saturday afternoon and occasional special 
concerts with programmes of intrinsic merit. The five and seven 
o'clock organ recitals by Mr F. Butler, have been continued, to the 
great pleasure of appreciators.—H.C.B. 





Bricuton.—( From another Correspondent. )—Last Saturday’s con- 
cert presented several points of interest, one of which was the first 
appearance at Brighton of Miss Florence Waud, whose playing for 
several seasons past has formed one of the chief attractions at the 
Covent Garden Concerts. Miss Waud played with brilliant success 
Liszt's ‘ Fantaisie Hongroise,” which differs less from the ‘* Rhapso- 
dies Hongroises ” of the same composer in character than by the fact 
of its being written, like a concerto, for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Miss Waud had chosen as solo another work by Liszt—his fantasia on 
the skating music from Le Prophéte, called ‘‘ Les Patineurs,” a piece 
which this accomplished artist has often performed with the happiest 
effect at the Promenade Concerts, The Aquarium Concerts are now 
directed by Mr Jacques Greebe. Unlike all other concerts they con- 
sist of instrumental music exclusively. At Saturday’s concert in 
addition to the charming pianist already mentioned, Mr J. Greebe, 
senior, a violinist of ability and experience appeared, and the 
interest of the concert was greatly increased by the two solos, a caprice 
by Vieuxtemps and Paganini’s ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” which he 
contributed.—SHAVER SILVER. 

SALISBURY.—Miss Aylward’s concerts of chamber music were 
resumed on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 13—the works selected for per- 
formance being all by Beethoven, including the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata, 
the Septet in E flat, and the Quintet in the same key. It is long 
since lovers of music in this city have had somuch enjoyment. The 
concert began with the Quintet, Miss Aylward taking the pianoforte 
part—those for oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon being played 
respectively by Messrs Horton, Lazarus, T. E. Mann, and J. Winter- 
bottom. The Quintet was perfectly rendered by Miss Aylward and 
the musicians with whom she was associated. The “ Kreutzer” . 
Sonata followed, and was capitally played by Miss Aylward and Mr 
A. Burnett. Mr Burnett’s capabilities as a violinist are so well 
known as to hardly need comment, but we must mention particularly 
the technical skill, combined with thorough musical appreciation, 
which marked his performance of the Z’ema con variazioni, Miss 
Aylward again showing the high qualities she possesses as a pianist. 
In the Septet Mr Burnett again took part, and led with his usual 
ability, Mr W. H. Hill playing the viola, Mr Trust the violoncello, 
and Mr Augustus Aylward the double bass ; the clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon being in the hands of Messrs Lazarus, T. E. Mann, and J. 
Winterbottom. Of Mr Lazarus, who is so well known in the musical 
world, we need hardly say more than that his performance, both in 
the Septet and Quintet, contributed largely to their success. The 
rich and expressive tones which the horn possesses were particularly 
heard in the slow movement of the Septet, and the technical diffi- 
culties were skilfully overcome by Mr T. E. Mann. The important 
bassoon parts in both these works were admirably rendered by Mr 
Winterbottom. Altogether the performance of the Septet was a 
very successful one, and those present on Tuesday will, we are sure, 
not easily forget the concert, which was of unusual interest. 

Corx.—The past few weeks have been memorable ones in the 
history of the Theatre Royal and Operahouse. An amateur per- 
formance of 7'he Pirates of Penzance was one of the great successes 
of the year. Miss Davidson, as Ruth, and Mr Fitzgibbon, as 
Frederic, sang and acted in a manner that would do credit to 
experienced professionals. The other parts were equally well filled. 
The grand display made on Tuesday evening February 13, is another 
proof of the undoubted musical ability possessed by the “Corkonians.” 
On that evening the Cork Musical Society produced, for the benefit 
of the Coal Fund, Handel’s Messiah, to an overcrowded house. 
The chorus and orchestra together numbered 200 performers. The 
principal singers were—Miss Lucy Hackett and Miss Davidson, Mr 
W. B. Martin and Mr Jeremiah Sullivan. Dr Marks conducted 
with his usual ability. 

——— = 
OPERATIC STATISTICS. 

In an interesting work just issued, and entitled Piccola Strenna, 
nuova raccolta di aneddoti, piccoli raccontt, ed altre coserelle artistiche, 
Sig. Paloschi states that from 1868 to 1881, that is in a period of 
fourteen years, the number of new Italian operas was 534. Ilere 
is the list for each year :—1868—24 ; 1869—32 ; 1870—32; 1871 
—88; 1872—50; 1873—28; 1874—86; 1875—52; 1876—44; 
1877—44; 1878—39; 1879—36; 1880—40; 1881—39. 

Going back still further, we find that ten years supplied 499 
new operas, as follows :—1851—54; 1852—60; 1853—62; 1854 
—46; 1855—56; 1856—52; 1857—61; 1858—42; 1859—36; 
1860—40. 


Adolphe Adam’s Brasseur de Preston has been revived at the 
Theatre Royal, Munich. Herr Nachbaur, of the same theatre, is 
fulfilling an engagement at Dantzic. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 64. ) 

But his sojourn in Vienna was destined by a series of unex- 
pected events to be prolonged beyond what was anticipated. 
After taking an active and direct part in the execution of the 
two operas of his already known to the Viennese, Cherubini set 
seriously about the first of the two works he had agreed to write 
for the Imperial ‘Theatre, when it was announced that war had 
suddenly broken out afresh between Austria and France. 

In the early part of August, 1805, Austria joined England and 
Russia who were forming a coalition against Napoleon. The 
latter, as we are aware, lost no time but promptly took the field. 
Before the end of September the French troops crossed the Rhine; 
on the 2nd October hostilities began; on the 8th and 9th the 
Austrians suffered their first two defeats, at Wertingen and 
Gunzburg; on the 14th they were beaten by Ney; on the 16th 
at Langenau by Murat; and, finally, on the 13th November, after 
a succession of victories, Napoleon triumphantly entered Vienna, 
which the Emperor Francis had abandoned, and, soon afterwards 
terminating by a stroke of genius this crushing campaign, he 
defeated the allies in the manner we all know on the 2nd 
December, at Austerlitz, Then, returning to Vienna, he installed 
himself in the palace at Schonbrunn, where he remained till the 
opening days of 1806. 

‘ve are aware of Napoleon's artistic pretentions or, if the 
reauer prefers it, tastes, and principally the partiality he paraded 
for the stage and music, There was something rather singular in 
the fact that the musician whom it pleased chance to bring into 
his presence in Vienna, was the very one who on several occasions 
had had a crow to pluck with him in Paris and for whom he had 
always manifested little sympathy. Knowing he was in the place, 
Napoleon sent for him, and, pronouncing this time his name in 
the Italian way,* said ; “ Since you are here, Monsieur Cherubini, 
we will have some music together. You shall direct my concerts.” 
There were accordingly, in Vienna and Schénbrunn, some dozen 
musical evenings, which Cherubini was charged with organizing 
and directing. At these entertainments, in which Crescentini, 
the great singer, took part, Napoleon frequently conversed with 
him and Cherubini, and the musical discussions were resumed 

more warmly than ever between the Emperor and the composer. 
The latter, however, seemed to have recovered somewhat the 
Emperor’s good graces, for Napoleon one day said to him: “I 
hope that you are here only for a holiday and that you intend 
returning to Paris.” This was almost hinting that he should 
make some request. But Cherubini, who was too proud to descend 
to the part of a seeker of favours, replied that he had an engage- 
ment in Vienna and could not return to Paris before he had 
fulfilled it. This reply was doubtless his condemnation, for, if 
Napoleon had for a moment entertained the idea of giving him an 
official position in Paris, he thought no more of it subsequently, 
and, the year following, the post fell to the lot of Paér, who thus 
succeeded, so to say, Paisiello, one Italian musician replacing 
another, to the detriment of French artists, though the latter were 
at that period exhibiting singular vigour and rare originality.+ 





* By a singular act of pettiness, and with the sole object of being dis- 
agreeable to Cherubini, Napoleon, it appears, never failed, when addressing 
him, to pronounce Cherubini’s name in the French manner, sounding the h, 
as in the word cherub. 

+ In 1802, Napoleon summoned Paisiello from Naples and appointed him 
to the post of Master of his Chapel, ‘‘ The first Consul,” says Fétis, when 
referring to this subject, ‘‘ treated his favourite musician magnificently. A 
considerable sum was paid him for his travelling expenses; he was provided 
with a splendidly furnished residence; one of the Court carriages was placed 
at his disposal; and he had a salary of twelve thousand francs and a yearly 
present of eighteen hundred. It was not without a sort of vexation that the 
great musicians France then possessed saw such marked preference shown to 
a foreign artist, whose, merit, perhaps, they did not esteem at its just value, 
A secret contest sprang up between Paisiello’s partisans and the Conservatory ; 
Méhul directed against the infatuation for Italian music his wretched 
pleasantry of L’/rato, and, in return, Paisiello, when organizing the musical 
establishment at the Tuileries, surrounded himself with the antagonists of 
Méhul and Cherubini.” But Paisiello went back to Italy in 1805, and the 
following year, on his passage through Dresden, Napoleon, who had taken 
that musician from the King of Naples, took Paér from the King of Saxony, 
“Delighted,” says Fétis again, “by the performance of the new opera, 
Achille, Napoleon determined to attach the composer to his service, and by 
his orders a life engagement, to which the King of Saxony was a party, and 








Be this as it may, immediately that the peace was signed at 
Presburg and Napoleon had quitted Vienna, intellectual life 
resumed its rights in that capital, where people began to busy 
themselves again with the fine arts, especially music and the 
stage. Cherubini had finished his score of Faniska, which was 
immediately given out for study at the Imperial Theatre, The 
most zealous care was bestowed upon getting it up; the task of 
interpreting it was confided to the most distinguished artists ; 
and the stage arrangements were the object of the greatest 
solicitude on the part of the management. After a little, conver- 
sation at Vienna turned solely on this work, the success of which 
seemed assured beforehand by the great name of its author, and 
the first performance, which promised to be a genuinely public 
event, was fixed for the 25th February, 1806. It came off in the 
presence of the Emperor Francis II. and all his Court, Annexed 
is the text of the bill announcing it; up to now no biographer of 
Cherubini’s has been so fortunate as to be able to present his 
readers with a copy :— 


25th February, 1806. 
THEATRE NEAR THE KARNTHNERTHOR. 
FOR THE FIRST TIME 
FANISKA 


Grand Opera in 3 acts, by CHERUBINI 
Text from the French by Sonnleithner. 








CHARACTERS. 

Rasinsky, Starost of Ruva .............+5 Herr NEUMANN 
Zamorski, Starost of Seudomir Herr WEINMULLER 
Faniska, Wife of Rasinsky ............... Mdlle Laucuer, the Elder 
Hedwige, her Daughter, aged 6 Mdlle THERESA NEUMANN 
Cranski, Chief of the Cossacks under 

PEMOOTIEN vis sciessvcrbascendrxesesetasan Herr VoGcEL 
Mosku, in the service of Zamorski...... Mdme B. Roruse 
Ramo, her Nephew, a mountain-guide Herr EHLERS 


Manoski, a friend of Rasinsky’s......... Herr Risner 
\ Herr HAVERMEI 
DIPEE OOGMECIR scsiccsaceancnesssh scncseses < Herr URBAN 


Herr Kis.ine 
Poles, Cossacks, and Peasants of both sexes. 





The music is by M. Cherubini, one of the Inspectors at the 
Paris Conservatory. 

All the scenery is new and by Herr Joseph Platzer. 

The libretto may be had at the pay-place, price 24 kr. 

The performance will commence at half-past 6. 











(To be continued, ) 








RoyaL Atsert Hai Cuorat Soctery.—It being found impos- 
sible to perform Beethoven's Mass in D, announced for Wednesday 
night, with the limited number of rehearsals the space of time 
allowed, the programme was altered to Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise—both familiar works, which at all 
times command a large measure of public favour. The cast com- 
prised Misses Anna Williams and Marianne Fenna, Madame Patey, 
Messrs W. H. Cummings, and F. King. 

THE Human Voice.—On Saturday, Feb. 17th,alectureon — 
delivered at the Royal Institution by Dr. W. H. Stone, who exhibited 
some beautiful photographs which Mr Behnke has succeeded in obtain- 
ing of his own soft palate and vocal ligaments in the act of tone produc- 
tion. These photographs were thrown upon a screen by means of 
the electric light. For many years scientific men have tried, but 
in vain, to achieve this result, which will help to settle many 
hitherto disputed points, and the knowledge derived therefrom will 
be of great value to all teachers of singing and elocution. These 
photographs are the first result of the joint enterprise of Mr Lennox 
Browne and of Mr Behnke, who are actively engaged in embodyin, 
in a new and comprehensive book their respective experiences 0 
vocal surgeon and of voice trainer.—( Communicated. ) 





which was clothed in diplomatic forms, was made with Paér, with a salary 
which, combined with other sources of profit, brought him in a revenue of fifty 
thousand francs,” Paér bore the titles of Composer and Director of the 
Private Musical Establishment of the Emperor, and of Singing Master to the 
Empress, 
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MUSIC HALLS. 


The story of the development of the modern music-hall is not 
without interest. The late Mr ‘‘ Paddy” Green, in his evidence 
taken before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1866, 
boasted that he was ‘the father of the music-halls,” but was 
‘‘ashamed of some of his children, and did not want to own 
them.” This venerable gentleman was, however, only partially 
accurate. His experience, no doubt, dated as far back as the days 
of Offley’s, the Cyder Cellars, the old Fvans’s in Covent Garden, and 
the Coal Hole in the Strand, where Edmund Kean used sometimes 
to take the chair ; and he explained very carefully how an ordinary 
“sing-song ” resulted in the erection of a platform, then of a stage, 
and subsequently in the engagement of choirs of boys and _profes- 
sional singers. But these places were more properly supper-rooms, 
they attracted people after the play was over, and their early 
history will scarcely bear investigation. We do not need the 
authority of Colonel Newcome to tell us the character of the songs 
sung in London supper-rooms some thirty odd years ago. The real 
father of the music-halls as we now know them to exist is Mr 
Charles Morton, who, at enormous expense, erected the first Canter- 
bury Hall, to which was attached a gallery of pictures valued at 
upwards of ten thousand pounds. The transformation of a well- 
known singing-room on the other side of Westminster Bridge, 
known as the Canterbury Arms, into the splendid and costly 
Canterbury Hall, was due entirely to the energy and enterprise of 
Mr Morton, who was actuated by the best and most honourable 
designs regarding the amusement of the people by good music, 
operatic selections, and a wholesome entertainment. The Canter- 
bury Arms, in its original state, was a fair example of the ‘‘ free and 
easy ” attached to many of the public-houses of the Metropolis, The 
landlord or his deputy was in the habit of taking the chair and 
presiding over a convivial or harmonic meeting. Pipes and glasses 
were permitted, and any one in the company ‘“‘ obliged” with a song. 
Respectable tradesmen of the district and mechanics attended the 
meetings, and gradually they became so popular that professional 
singers were engaged, and a platform was erected at the back of 
the chairman, in order that the singer might be better seen and 
heard. The chairman exists to this day, the last relic of the old ‘‘ free 
and easy.” As the singing-room at the Canterbury Arms was 
especially well conducted under Mr Charles Morton, when it was 
opened once or twice a week, and the place that only held about one 
hundred persons became overcrowded, it was suggested that it 
should be opened oftener, and that the visitors might with advantage 
bring their wives, who were as likely to enjoy good singing as other 
people. The permission was granted, and such success attended the 
scheme that the Canterbury Hall was subsequently built on the 
same site ; this led to the erection of another hall in Holborn by Mr 
Weston, and afterwards to the building of the Oxford by Mr Charles 
Morton and Mr Frederick Stanley. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that the promoters of the 
original scheme of handsome and free music-halls were impressed 
with the value of good and cheap music for the masses, Hampered 
as they were by the Theatrical Act, which gave to theatres the 
monoply of stage plays, and oppressed by such as considered that 
the new music-halls were growing too popular, beset by informers, 
and hindered in every advance, the old Canterbury and the Oxford, 
and many of their contemporaries, certainly did manage, in spite of all 
opposition and envy, to give avery excellent and popular entertainment, 
and familiarized the public with operatic selections by the best English 
and foreign composers. Yet laudable as the original design was, 
it broke down through the action of the very law that is supposed 
to uphold decency, order, and taste. The music-halls had naturally 
to apply for a license. Had they put themselves under the Lord 
Chamberlain they would have become theatres, and all smoking and 
drinking during the entertainment would naturally have been 
stopped. The only alternative was a magistrate’s licence, and with 
it the necessity of being governed by an Act of Parliament, which 
never for one moment contemplated such a place as a modern music- 
hall. The statute empowering justices to grant music and dancing 
licences is the 25 George II., cap. 36, and owes its origin to a pamphlet 
published by the celebrated Henry Fielding, entitled “ An Enquiryinto 
the causes of the late Increase of Robbers, &c.,” which increase he 
attributes to “the increased luxury of the higher classes and the 
attempts to imitate them by their inferiors.” ‘‘ But while,” says 
Fielding, “‘T am recommending some restraint to this luxury— 
hameiy, public entertainments—I would be understood to aim at 
the retrenchment only, not at the extirpation of diversion.” 
Throughout the pamphlet, however, the object is to curtail the 
amusements of the working classes, which, it must be admitted, 
participated largely in the barbarous and debauching character of 
the age. It was a time when two women fought for a shift valued 
at half-a-crown, in the Spa Fields, near Islington ; when bears were 





baited, and cats tied to a bull’s tail amidst a display of fireworks ; 
and when men used to parade the streets with boards at their backs, 
notifying where individuals might get drunk for a penny and have 
clean straw to lie upon. This extraordinary Act of Parliament was 
entitled ‘‘ An Act for the better preventing thefts and robberies and 
for regulating places of public entertainment and punishing persons 
keeping disorderly houses,” and must have been as much an offence 
to the original promoters of the excellent scheme for music halls as 
it was to the trustees of Exeter Hall and to the proprietors of the 
Hanover Square and Willis’s Rooms, who for so many years suffered 
under its vexatious and obsolete provisions. We have already ex- 
plained what the original founders of music-halls had in view : it was 
as foreign as possible to everything contemplated under the Act of 
George II. which is still permitted to burden the statute-book. The 
mic legislated for was a different kind of music from that which 
the music-halls required ; the dancing was of a different class from 
what music-hall proprietors were anxious to give. They did not 
desire to encourage immoral songs; quite the contrary. They only 
wanted to give a little dancing on the stage—never in the body of the 
hall—as occasion demanded it. Certain theatrical managers knowing 
that they had got the music-halls impaled on the horns of a dilemma 
were determined to hold them there,and every objection has been raised, 
not in the interests of the public, but in that of private persons, to 
keep the amusements of the people under the ban of this Act, wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of modern progress and civilization. It 
is always assumed that the music-halls are demanding licence ; but 
they only want liberty. They have for years only prayed for the 
free trade that every other citizen is encouraged to ask for. They 
can never compete with the theatres, nor do they desire to de so. 
They appeal to a different class of audience altogether. Their aim 
and object is to give a pleasant variety-entertainment, of mixed 
songs, sketches, selections, and interludes, such as shall make up an 
agreeable evening suited to the tastes of patrons who desire to 
smoke a cigar and enjoy themselves pleasantly for an hour or so in 
an inoffensive manner. The music-halls do not object to censorship. 
On the contrary, they have offered to submit their songs for 
examination if anyone will examine them. All they ask from the 
law is to permit them to give a more intellectual entertainment than 
they have been in the habit of giving. 

That the law still refuses to recognize this very proper and patient 
appeal is proved by the case of the proprietor of the Metropolitan 
Music Hall, who, on the evidence of a public informer, has been 
fined for exceeding the limit of the deplorable old statute previously 
quoted. Mr Henry George Lake is one of the many music-hall pro- 
prietors anxious to supply the public with better and more whole- 
some entertainment. He does not desire to corrupt them, but to 
amuse them. He and his brother managers have no animosity 
against the theatres ; on the contrary, at Christmas time they lend 
to the theatres the ‘‘artists”—it is an expansive term—who have 
gained notoriety on the music-hall stage. To the stage they contri- 
bute songs for burlesques, acrobats for pantomimes, and the nucleus 
of such fun as this somewhat dull age admits. In return they ask 
for fair play, and that is all. As to stage plays, such as are so 
recognized at the theatres are not contemplated at the music-hall ; 
but it is vexatious when any introduced dialogue, when character 
sketches, when the distant glimmer of a plot in a comic entertain- 
ment, and when a pretty ballet with a poetical story are prohibited 
by a Statute of George II. unfairly applied in connection with a 
Theatre Act of Victoria. If the music-halls‘have lagged behind in 
the task of popular amusement, if they are driven to vulgarity, and 
a form of entertainment that has no beginning, middle, or ending, 
the law, as it stands, is alone answerable for this unfortunate state 
of affairs. The tradesmen and the mechanics, with their wives and 
families, are as desirous of getting good amusement for their money 
as they were when the old Canterbury Hall was first built ; and the 
proprietors of these places are more than ever anxious to meet the 
views of their patrons, who are as weary as themselves of idiotic 
songs and half-veiled suggestiveness. It must not, however, be 
imagined for a moment that the dog-in-the-manger spirit exhibited 
in the prosecution of the Metropolitan Music Hall is shared by the 
majority of theatrical managers. The best of them and the most 
honorably recognized, have no hand in the suppression of music-hall 
liberty. They can live and let live. They see no danger whatever 
in the extension of free trade to the wholesome amusement of the 
people. It would be ridiculous to assume that Shaksperian revivals 
would suffer at the Lyceum, or comedy at the Haymarket and the 
St James’s, or melodrama at the Princess’s and the Adelphi because 
the Oxford was allowed to give a twenty minutes’ dialogue on the 
stage, or the Metropolitan was accorded the privilege of introducing 
a pretty sketch of fairy mythology. Theatres and music-halls are 
not necessarily antagonistic. They could work side by side without 
any friction if they were only permitted to do so. The new broom, 
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however, can never be introduced to sweep the music-hall clean, and 
music-hall proprietors must be left to struggle on in difficulties as 
best they can until the statute book is revised, and revised 
generously, in connection with this old and vexed question of the 
amusements of the people, a question of nothing less than national 
importance.— Telegraph. 


———() 


WAIFS. 

Marie Brandt is fulfilling a short engagement in Cologne. 

Mdme Carlotta Patti and M. de Munck have returned from Russia 
to Paris. 

A new opera, Despo, by Paolo Carrer, has been produced at Patras 
(Greece. ) 

Ed. Kretschmer’s opera, Die Folkunger, has been performed in 
Neu-Strelitz. 

Massenet’s Roi de Lahore has been reproduced at the Theatre 
Royal, Munich. 

Aspa’s Muratore di Napoli, has been well received at the Teatro 
Carcano, Milan. 

A new oratorio, Der Fall Jerusalems, by Blumner, has been per- 
formed at Posen. 

A new Vocal Association, the Cercle Choral Terry, has been 
founded at Liége. 

It is said that Marie Sass will return to the stage and sing at the 
Opéra-Populaire, Paris. 

Gluck’s Armida has been revived at the Stadttheater, Kénigsberg. 
—(Tant mieux.—Dr Blige.) 

The king of Portugal has created Th. Ritter, the pianist, Com- 
mander of the Order of St James. 

The new opera by Sig. Canti, entitled Za Befana, has been brought 
out at the Teatro Metastasio, Rome. 

Emile Sauret, violinist, and Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, have 
been giving concerts in Copenhagen. 

A new opera, Numa Pompilio, by Nannetti, will be produced 
next season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ayres. 

Ricordi and D’Ormeville are among the recently elected honorary 
members of the Lira Italiana Association, Paris. 

King Alphonso has presented Masini, the tenor, with a ring, in 
which is set a black pearl surrounded by diamonds. 

Fragments of a buffo opera, La Moglie rapita, by R. Drigo, have 
been given at the Imperial Theatre, St Petersburgh. 

Marie Fechter, daughter of the late Charles Fechter, is to be 
married on the 26th inst. to her cousin, Henri Porée. 

Mignon, with Donadio, Leria, and Borghi, Lestellier and Rapp, 
was to be forthwith produced at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The Municipal Council of Frankfort-on-the-Maine have voted by 
a large majority a grant of 80,000 marks for the Stadttheater. 

For the first time these many years, Joachim played (on the Ist 
inst.) at Erfurt, taking part in the concert of the Musical Union. 

Paul Taglioni’s ballet, Die Seerduber, founded on Byron’s Corsair, 
— produced in 1838, is to be revived at the Royal Operahouse, 

erin, 

The Royal Operahouse, Toronto, was entirely burnt down on the 
9th inst., no lives were lost. The pecuniary loss is estimated at 
75,000 dollars. 

After a long interval, Spohr’s Jessonda has been reproduced at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, Sachse-Hofmeister being greatly applauded 
in the title part. 

Bodo Borchers, operatic singer and stage-manager at the Leipsic 
Stadttheater, celebrated on the 11th inst. his twenty-fifth profes- 
sional anniversary. 

Professor Wylde has just issued in book form, his interesting 
series of four lectures on ‘‘ Art training in Music,” delivered by him 
at Gresham College, last year. 

Prince Troubetzkoi has gone to St Petersburgh to superintend the 
rehearsals of his ballet, Galathea, which will be performed on the 
occasion of the Czar’s coronation. 


Anton Rubinstein’s sacred opera, Das velorene Paradies, has been | 
performed by the Vocal Association, Basle, under the direction of | 


Volkland. (‘* Sacred opera,” indeed !—Dr Blidge.) 


A symphonic composition for chorus and orchestra, ‘‘Un Saluto | 
by Guglielmo Zuelli, pupil of the Liceo Rossini, Bologna, | 


% 


al Mare, 
has been performed at the Teatro Municipale, Reggio (d’Emilia). 

From the Ist to the 30th April, an Italian operatic company, 
under the direction of F. Merelli, a son of the late impresario 
mg Merelli, will give performances at the Carl Theater, 

ienna. 

At a recent concert of “the United Workmen” at Ghent, a new 
composition by Alfred Tilman, ‘‘L’Hymne du Pain” for men’s 
chorus and orchestra, was sung for the first time with much 
applause, 


Carl Gurckhaus, head of the Leipsic publishing firm of Fr. Kistner, 
is created Honorary Member of the Royal St. Cecilia Academy, 
Rome. (Few strangers can escape that distinction. —Dr Blivge.) 

Such an epidemic of colds, coughs, and influenza, raged lately 
among the members of the operatic company at the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, that no opera could be given for an entire fortnight. 

Actors’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—Under the presidency of Mr Henry 
Irving, a general meeting of the subscribers to the Actors’ Benevo- 
lent Fund was held yesterday. It was stated that since the estab- 
lishment of the fund six months since £2,948 had been received, of 
which £782 was expended in relief. Mr Irving was elected first 
president of the fund. : . 

The yearly income Wagner's heirs will derive from the author's 
royalty upon performances of his operas is calculated—says a corre- 
spondent from Berlin—at £3,000, exclusive of what Parsifal may 
yield. During his life-time Wagner received £27,000 sterling from 
the Royal theatre at Berlin alone. Instead of erecting a monument 
to the composer, it has been proposed to collect a fund for the main- 
tenance of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth. King Louis of Bavaria 
has undertaken the education of Wagner's son, Siegfried. A depu- 
tation from the Berlin Operahouse went to Bayreuth, to place a 
wreath on Herr Wagner’s coffin. : 

Tue Tonic Sot-FA Movement.—Mr J. S. Curwen, President of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, has just concluded a series of large public 
meetings in the principal towns of Scotland, extending over three 
weeks, He visited Forfar, Arbroath, Coatbridge, Airdrie, Dun- 
fermline, Kirkcaldy, Dumbarton, Irvine, Kilmarnock, Ayr, Greenock, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Bo’ness, Galashiels, Dumfries, and Hawick, 
addressing audiences varying from 800 to 1,600 persons on the 
nature and results of the Tonic Sol-fa system, and its value in musi- 
cal education. United choirs in each town, gathered for the occa- 
sion, illustrated the lectures by singing. Mr Curwen also addressed 
the Free Church Normal students at Edinburgh and Glasgow on 
‘* School Music,” and the United Presbyterian Theological students 
in Edinburgh on ‘‘ Worship Music.” 

A new and original comic opera, entitled 7'he Royal Word, was 
produced last Saturday evening at a concert given at 28, Ashley 
Place. The libretto of this bright little novelty is by Mr Henry 
Hersee, the music by Mr Isidore de Lara. In the course of an 
excursion in Cornwall, King Charles II. takes refuge in disguise in 
Trevelyan Manor. The wife of the host proves to be an old ac- 
quaintance, and Charles, making pretence to depart, returns un- 
expectedly, surprises the lady alone, and indulges in some rapturous 
but unprosperous wooing, which Frank Trevelyan overhears. Dis- 
concerted by the return of the husband, the King takes refuge in 
a closet. Before he purchases his safety, he confers upon his host 
one of the titles in the bestowal of which in the course of his love 
intrigues he was always lavish, but which were seldom purchased 
at so little cost as in the present instance. The story proved very 
mirthful and agreeable. Mr de Lara’s music is bright and taking. 
The best numbers are a baritone song, ‘‘ You loved me once,” 
dramatically sung by the composer as King Charles; a soprano 
song, ‘‘ King Love,” which, effective as it was and superbly as it 
was given by Miss Wadman (Mrs St Vincent St Jervis), might have 
been better ; two songs, ‘‘ Dear Kate” and ‘‘The Fox and the Lion,” 
both good and both well sung by Mr W. S. Rising, as Frank 
Trevelyan, and an opening chorus, which is bright and tuneful, 
but was indifferently rendered. A full orchestra, led by Signor 
Alberto Visetti, was employed. A highly favourable reception was 
accorded the new opera, which might form a pleasant lever de rideau 
at some theatre devoted to musical entertainments.—Globe. 
| 
THE WHISPER OF THE HEART! 
| What is this across me stealing— When some form to me is dearer 

This smal] voice so still, that I Than all other forms below, 








Scarce have heardits gentlest whisper | And I wonder if the currents 
Ere away it seems to die? Of responsive passion flow ; 
Never heard amid the tumult Then when all the lips can utter 
| Of the gay world’s crowded mart; | Fails persuasion to impart, 
| Speaking in life’s quiet moments? | Comes an answering sweet assurance 
’Tis the whisper of the heart! In the whisper of the heart! 


| What is this that it is telling And this voice has higher mission, 
In its simple lore to me— Telling of a purer love ; 
| | Making clear what else were shadow’d | Drawing human hearts to commune 
| | By a veil of mystery ? With the Friend Divine above. 
| | All the secret springs within me Yes, when conscience, unassailing, 
Now are touched by magic art ; Dare to fling no poison’d dart, 
Wond’rous things to me are open’d | Sweeter than celestial music 
By the whisper of the heart! Is the whisper of the heart! 
* Copyright. Sarau ANN STOWE. 
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~ MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 


f Paris. 
" Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 


Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


Sona. 
Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT. 
Music by 


W. SPARK, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««* Palse and True,” New Song, words by Orlando Wright, music by Dr Spark, 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. This is a pleasant 
arrangement of graceful lines. The air is rather taking, and the words have the 
recommendation over most modern songs that they are comprehensible. The 
composition ought to be popular.”— Yorkshire Gazette, 


a Just Published, 
OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 
No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. | No. 2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE. 4, BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS. 6. ON THE WATER. 
7. THE PICNIC. 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 


WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved. 

“‘ Out of Town, a set of humorous part-songs by Walter Maynard, is an attempt 
to describe in an original form the experiences of a day in the country. We find 
plenty of interest and a good deal of amusement in the idea as carried out—none 
the less because Mr Maynard has taken the music of three pieces from well- 
known classical works, ‘A Glimpse of the Pastoral’ being an adaptation of 
passages in Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, while ‘A Midsummer Dream’ comes 
from Mendelssohn’s Nocturne, and ‘The Charm of Rural Life’ from the same 
master’s Clowns’ Dance. The more numerous part-songs are, both music and 
words, Mr Maynard’s own. Their character may be inferred from the sigificant 
titles, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ ‘In the Woods,’ ‘In the Water,’ and ‘The Pic-nic.’ 
We commend this diverting little book as a useful adjunct to a convivial 
season.” — Daily Telegraph. 











Just Published, 


THE WOLSELEY MARCH. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed, and dedicated to General Lord WOLSELEY, of Cairo, G.C.B., 
b 


G.O.M.G., by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
_ “Conspicuous among the recent publications of Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 
is the ‘Wolseley March,’ composed by Mrs Mounsey Bartholomew, Mrs 
Bartholomew is too good a musician for mere ‘ hack’ work, and her march 
rightly claims higher rank than that of ordinary piéces d’occasion. It isa very 
good thing indeed ; worthy of notice for itself alone.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Just Published. 


MY HORSE. 


A NoNsENSICAL SonG, IN THREE CHARACTERS, 
Words and Music by 
WALTER MAYNARD. 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


, “ ANGELS’ FOOD.” 
SCHIRA’S beautiful Song, “ ANGELS’ FOOD,” is Now 


5 Ready, in Two Keys (in D and F), price 4s. Published by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to 
Angels’ Food” (ad lib.) is also published, price 1s, 


PLAYED BY MADAME MENTER AND MARIE KREBS. 
(TARANTELLE DE LA MUETTE DE PORTICI 


(Masaniello), by Franz Liszt, as played by Mdme M d Mall 
Marre Kreps, is publ , a8 DP y Mdme MENTER an e 
Street, London, wee ished, price 4s., by Duxcax Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 














NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rt Deprés A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. 


Book 1. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. | 
2, ROMANCE. | 


3. ADIEU A CARTHA.-. | 
MARTHA. | 








ROECKEL. 


Book 2. 
No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
NARDE. 


5. REPOS DU SOIR. 

6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 
Book 8. 

No. 7. VALSETTE. 


8, REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective.” — Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s.. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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ASHDOWN EDITION - 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS 


(QUARTO SIZE). 


_PIANOFORTE. 


Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies .. 

Stephen Heller’s Album. Op. 188 . ; | 
Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Franz Schubert 
Stephen Heller's Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 
Chopin's Eighteen Nocturnes 

Gzerny’s One Hundred and One Exercises 

Czerny’s Etude de la Vélocité 








. Schumann’s Phantasiestiicke. Op, 12 
. Schubert's Hight Impromptus 

. Liszt's Soirées de Vienne 

. Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 36 


2. Stephen Heller's Thirty-two Preludes. Op. 119 (a 


Mademoiselle Lili) .. 


VOCAL. 


. Concone’s Fifty Singing Lessons (pour le medium de la voix) 


2. Constantino Perugini. Six Lessons in Solfeggio for two voices 


. Niels W. Gade. Eight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 


. Franz Abt. Ten Vocal Duets (English and German words) .. 
5. Romanini and Nava. Twelve Solfeggios for Contralto voice 


. Keller. Hight Vocal Duets (English and German words) 


(To be continued.) 
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